In  Bangkok,  where  temple  bells  commingle 
strangely  with  the  tempo  of  modem  business, 
a  western  custom  has  found  hearty  accept¬ 
ance.  With  Thailanders,  as  with  people 
everywhere,  Coca-Cola  and  the  pause  that 


"Buvez  Coca-Cola" 

and  west  meets  east  in 
the  pause  that  refreshes 


Reprints  of  the  picture  in  this  advertisement,  without  the  adver¬ 
tising  text,  for  use  in  your  classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 

COPVniCHT  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


refreshes  have  become  part  of  daily  living — 
just  as  both  provide  welcome,  pleasant 
moments  to  people  here  at  home. 


By  agitating  water,  coal  preparation  plants 
“float  off"  the  more  buoyant  coal,  thus  separat¬ 
ing  it  from  rock  or  other  foreign  matter.  The 
man  above  is  supervising  the  agitator  mech¬ 
anism  of  a  coal  “laundry.” 

★ 

“Gently”  is  the  word  in  loading  coal— because 
breakage,  or  “degradation,”  as  coal  men  call  it, 
alters  the  size  classification  by  which  coal  is 
sold.  Here  coal  is  lowered  by  conveyor  into 
railroad  cars. 


A  good  deal  of  America's  coal  lies  close  enough  to  the  surface  to 
be  “mined”  from  the  surface  instead  of  by  underground  methods. 
To  make  this  coal  available,  mining  engineers  “lift”  off  the  covering 
earth.  If  roc-k  is  encountered,  it  is  broken  up  by  blasting,  and  then 
it,  too,  is  “lifted”  off  to  get  at  the  coal.  The  mobile  drilling  rig 
shown  abo\e  is  preparing  blasting  holes  for  just  this  operation. 
After  the  coal  is  removed,  these  areas  are  often  transformed  into 
lakes  and  recreational  grounds',  or  reforested  with  timljer,  or  planted 
for  grazing  lands  by  coal  operators. 


It's  worth-while  fun  finding  out  alrout  coal’s 
secrets.  To  help  vour  children  learn  about  this 
vital  fuel,  we’ve  developed  a  sparkling  tjuiz  b<K)k- 
let.  For  a  free  specimen  copy,  mail  the  c-oupon. 


Mtimiinouf  Coal  Instltwta,  lewc.  Oapt.  R 
Sautliarn  Rwildlns/  Washington  S,  D.  C 


Please  send  me  a  free,  specimen  copy  of 


BITUMINOUS  COM. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Departmknt  of  National  Coal  Assocution 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune! 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Street _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State. 

Name  of  school  _ 
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SCHORLING 


T/?S  TOR 
"EACHERS 


Less  than  50i  opens  A 
WORLD  OF  WORDS  for 
your  pupils.  The  new  text- 
workbook,  so  appropriately 
entitled  A  WORLD  OF 
WORDS  and  so  economi¬ 
cally  priced  (48<  net,  trans¬ 
portation  extra),  enables 
your  pupils  to  speak  and  to 
write  well.  Lesson  arrangement  makes 
work  seem  like  games.  Work  centers 
around  student  play-and-puzzle  interests 
and  activities.  Write  for  free  sample  unit 
from  this  effective  “Know-How”  book. 


Always  a  favorite  is  EASY  GROWTH  IN 
READING,  the  series  that  affords  a  com¬ 
plete  reading  program  from  pre-primer 
level  through  junior  high  school. 


What  keeps  the  Middle  East  constantly 
seething?  First,  it  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  three  continents  meet.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  is  a  bridge  land.  Third,  it  has  oil 
and  plenty  of  it.  Pertinent  treatment  of 
timely  topics  characterizes  the  entire  OUR 
NEIGHBORS  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES 
which  develops  a  well-integrated  under¬ 
standing  of  each  area  being  studied. 

Zero  is  a  word  that  THE  WINSTON  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  defines  (in  one  sense)  as  “noth¬ 
ing.”  For  something  that  is  nothing,  zero 
can  cause  a  load  of  grief  when  teaching  it 
in  arithmetic.  With  ARITHMETIC  WE 
USE,  however,  zero  emerges  clearly,  defi¬ 
nitely,  and  always  as  something — a  place 
holder,  a  starting  point  in  measuring,  an 
indicator  that  a  try  has  been  made  or  a 
“turn”  taken  (such  as  0  on  a  score  board). 


There  is  a  special  thrill  in  Erick  Berry’s 
LAND  OF  THE  FREE  SERIES  for  those 
boys  and  girls  who  live  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maine,  Wisconsin,  California,  Oregon,  and 
New  Mexico.  So  far,  this  highly  recom¬ 
mended  series  of  junior  novels  contains  a 
story  on  the  pioneers  who  settled  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  sections  and  helped 
to  make  our  country  just  what  it  is — the 
LAND  OF  THE  FREE. 


Maytime  brings  thoughts 
of  your  well-earned  vaca¬ 
tion.  In  this,  the  final 
TIPS  FOR  TEACHERS 
for  1949-1950,  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  wish 
you  the  happiest  of  sum¬ 
mers. 


WINSTON 


1010  Anh  St. 
Phila.  7 


CLARK 

SMITH 

ALGEBRA:  FIRST  COURSE 
SECOND-YEAR  ALGEBRA  :New  Edition 

Two  up-to-date  textbooks  that  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  insure 
understanding  of  concepts  before  skills  ore  fixed.  Explanation 
of  each  new  process  leads  inductively  from  familiar  ground  in 
the  students'  mathematical  experience  through  understanding  of 
the  new  technique  to  a  meaningful  application  of  the  freshly- 
acquired  knowledge. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TESTS  IN  ALGEBRA:  Revised 

By  Raleigh  Schorling.  64  standardized  practice  exercises  for  a 
continuous  self-evaluation  of  progress  in  first-year  algebra. 
Goals  for  pupils  of  varying  abilities.  A  great  timesaver  for  the 
busy  teacher. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson  5,  New  York.  C.  C.  Renick,  Representative 


E/nglisk 

IS^OUR  LANGUAGE 

•  Heath’s  new  basal  language  series  for  Grades 
One  through  Eight.* 

•  A  complete,  dynamic  program  of  Textbooks, 
Studybooks,  and  Guides  for  Teaching. 

•  Equal  importance  given  to  oral  and  written 
expression,  sequential  development  of  skills,  and 
creative  ability. 

•  Grades  One  through  Six  now  ready.  Grades 
Seven  and  Eight  ready  September  1st. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  V’^arick  Street  •  New  York  14 


STERLING 

STRICKLAND 

LINDAHL 

KOCH 

RICE 

LEAFGREEN 

BISHOP 
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A  HISTORY  OF 
OUR  COUNTRY 

NEW  EDITION 

Here  is  the  complete,  up-to-date  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  period  of  discovery  to  the  present,  including  such  recent  events  as 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  admission 
of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations. 

New  study  aids,  a  new  format,  new  illustrations,  61  new  f  . 
maps  are  features  you  vs  ill  wish  to  know  more  about  in  the 
new  Muzzey.  Send  for  circular  No.  460. 

N.  V.  GINN  and  COMPANY 


WHERE  IN  THE 
WORLD 

ARE  YOU  GOING? 


It  doesn't  matter,  if  you  carry 
National  City  Bank  Travelers 
Checks  in  your  purse.  They  are 
accepted  like  cash  everywhere— 
by  hotels,  shops,  restaurants— 
for  rail,  air  and  ship  trans¬ 
portation.  Unlike  cash,  they  are 
absolutely  safe,  for  if  lost  or 
stolen,  they  are  promptly 
refunded. 

In  denominations  of  $10,  $20, 
$50  and  $100.  Cost  75^  for  each 
$100.  Buy  them  at  your  bank! 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

lACKO  IT  THE  MATIONAl  UTY  UNK  OF  NEW  TOIK 
itt  'ftor/fl  'tfit/e  dBt! 

6ronch«$  and  Corraspondant  Banks  in 
•vary  Commarcialty  Important  City  in  th«  World 
Momber  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


^%c^ccCeHt 


*1^  SUitc  ^ieC 


A  ISOTABLE  TRADITION 


COISSIDER  FACTS 


AWAIT  FIISDIISGS 


DISCUSS  TAXES 


Astw  Stati::  Aid  Commission  is  now  being  appointed  and  starting  its  work. 

'ibis  Commission  has  a  great  responsibility  and  a  great  opportunity.  What 
it  does  will  ahect  the  whole  future  of  children  and  teachers  in  New  Jersey  for 
many  years  to  come.  Its  recommendations  will  decide  whether  New  Jersey  shall 
maintain  its  high  rank  among  the  states  in  the  educational  opportunity  it  offers, 
and  whether  it  will  continue  to  be  a  goal  for  the  best  teachers  from  the  entire 
country,  or  a  State  from  which  the  best  teachers  go  elsewhere  for  good  salaries 
and  reasonable  security. 

This  Commission  follows  in  a  notable  tradition.  In  1945-46  a  similar 
commission  headed  by  Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe,  was  responsible  for  the  first 
major  step  in  state  school  aid  in  New  Jersey.  In  1947  another  such  commission 
recommended  another  increase  in  aid,  with  the  tax  to  make  it  possible. 

Ihe  NJEA  has  not  sought  to  dictate  the  membership  of  the  new  commission. 
It  has  said  clearly  and  specifically  that  it  does  not  want  a  coimnission  stacked 
either  for  or  against  the  schools.  Rather  it  sought  a  group  of  fair-minded  citizens 
who  will  consider  the  facts  and  make  proposals  based  on  those  facts.  We  feel 
certain  that  such  recommendations  will  not  be  too  dissimilar  from  our  own 
$34,U0U,U00  state  aid  program. 

We  are  disappointed  that  it  has  taken  so  long  to  get  the  Commission  to 
work.  We  believe  that  the  facts  warranted  making  education  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  legislative  session.  We  considered  it  more  important  to  the 
public  welfare  than  the  five  “must-measures”  which  the  Governor  insists  upon. 
I  he  delay  means  that  the  Legislature  will  be  acting  when  the  hordes  of  children 
are  actually  upon  the  schools,  clamoring  for  teachers,  for  buildings,  and  for 
supplies. 

There  is  little  use  mourning  over  might-have-beens.  Teachers,  individually 
and  through  their  organizations,  will  want  to  give  the  new  state  aid  commission 
every  bit  of  help  and  support  they  can.  They  will  wait  anxiously  for  it  to  consider 
its  facts,  hold  its  hearings,  and  formulate  its  recommendations.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  thousands  of  additional  pupils  which  our  schools  expect  next 
September  may  arouse  public  clamor  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
act  on  those  recommendations. 

Meanwhile  it  is  up  to  us  to  carry  on  a  program  of  tax  education,  since  any 
major  state  aid  step  involves  new  taxes.  An  excellent  foundation  for  this  is  the 
latest  report  of  the  State  Tax  Policy  Commission.  While  many  citizens  will  be 
disappointed  that  the  Commission  did  not  propose  a  concrete  tax  program  which 
the  public  could  have  considered,  debated,  and  accepted  or  rejected,  this  report 
is  an  excellent  basis  for  intelligent  tax  discussions.  While  we  are  waiting  for 
the  State  Aid  Commission  to  do  its  job,  we  would  be  wise  to  promote  local 
consideration  of  the  tax  report.  Plans  for  this  should  be  part  of  the  program 
of  every  local  teachers  association. 
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Tax  Report  Challenges 

Readiness  for  Change: 
Offers 


The  State  Tax  Policy  Commission 
finds  “considerable  evidence  indicating 
that  the  present  temper  of  public  think¬ 
ing  is  entirely  unsuited  to  any  large 
scale  tax  adjustments  involving  creation 
of  new  tax  bases.”  On  this  ground  it 
made,  in  its  1950  report,  “no  positive 
recommendations  in  subjects  which 
have  no  hope  of  serious  legislative  con¬ 
sideration.” 

However,  it  criticized  the  present 
State  tax  system  freely,  as  inequitable 
and  poorly  administered,  and  added 
that  its  inequities  cannot  be  removed 
without  new  taxes.  It  said,  “New 
Jersey  is  completely  lacking  in  a  long- 
range  fiscal  policy.  .  .  .  Administration 
of  the  general  property  tax  is  a  chaos. 

.  .  .  Personal  property  taxation  has 
long  ago  lost  even  a  semblance  of  a 
system.” 

Pinning  its  hopes  to  a  period  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion,  the  Report 
asked  a  series  of  questions  in  the  held 
of  tax  policy — “Does  the  State  wish  to 
remain  predominantly  a  property  tax 
State,  or  does  it  wish  to  shift  in  part  at 
least  to  an  activity  tax  base?” — and 
suggested  seven  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  tax  reform. 

It  stated  that  there  are  only '  four 
major  new  tax  bases  open  to  relieve  the 
property  tax.  It  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  revenue  estimates  for  these : 

CORPORATE  NET  INCOME  TAX 
— $12,000,000  for  each  1  per  cent  of 
rate. 

INDIVIDUAL  NET  INCOME  TAX 
—$30,000,000  or  $42,000,000,  on  the 
basis  of  two  sample  rates. 

GROSS  RECEIPTS  TAX— $75,000,- 
000  on  the  rate  suggested. 

CONSUMER’S  SALES  TAX  — 
$42,000,000  for  each  1  per  cent,  with¬ 
out  exemptions;  $28,000,000  for  each 
1  per  cent,  exempting  food. 

The  report  sharply  questions  whether 
the  New  Jersey  tax  system  is  really 
attractive  to  industry:  “The  truth  is 
the  New  Jersey  tax  structure  is  not 
favorable  to  business  that  must  own 
large  holdings  of  real  estate  and  im¬ 
provements;  that  requires  large  in¬ 
ventories;  that  faces  heavy  replace¬ 
ments  of  machinery  and  equipment; 
that  wishes  to  encourage  home  owner¬ 
ship  for  its  employes;  or  that  is  seeking 
a  stable  tax  base  bearing  some  reference 
to  its  capacity  to  pay.” 

Copies  of  die  report  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  State  Tax  Policy  Com¬ 
mission,  c/o  Princeton  Surveys,  Pyne 
Administration  Building,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


Four  New  Bases 


In  Flying  Classroom 


MRS.  BERTHA  M.  LYONS,  Vine- 
land  principal  and  head  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  is  in  Europe  for  six  weeks 
as  a  “pupil”  in  the  Flying  Classroom. 
Along  with  educators  from  each  of  the 
other  states  she  is  getting  the  reactions 
of  people  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  ECA, 
Atlantic  Pact,  etc. 


You  and  Principal 

Booklet  Is  Ready 

“You  and  the  Principal  of  Your 
Elementary  School”  is  a  new  booklet 
just  published  by  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  and  the  Elementary  Principals, 
through  a  joint  study  committee.  It 
is  intended  for  parents,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  citizens,  to  give  them  a  concept 
of  the  role  of  the  principal  in  improv¬ 
ing  elementary  education. 

Prepared  by  Dorothy  Sebald  of 
Ridgewood  and  Paul  fl.  Van  Ness 
of  Newark,  it  discusses,  simply  but 
effectively,  what  the  elementary  school 
is,  the  job  of  its  principal,  what  kind 
of  person  the  principal  should  be,  and 
how  the  community  can  help  him  be 
a  better  principal.  It  makes  specific 
suggestions  on  how  a  community  should 
go  about  getting  a  new  elementary 
principal. 

Copies  are  available  for  community 
distribution  for  $.25.  Freda  Scribner 
of  Vineland  is  president  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  and  Mrs.  Bertha  M. 
Lyons  of  Vineland  heads  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals. 


Senate  Places 
35-Year  Age-60 
Limit  on  A-286 

Assembly  Bill  286  finally  emerged 
from  the  Republican  Senate  Caucus, 
but  with  amendments  which  would  give 
teachers  about  half  of  what  the  original 
bill  proposed.  Under  the  amendments, 
a  new-entrant  teacher  who  completes 
35  years  of  service  could  retire  at  age 
60  on  full  pension.  The  original  bill 
would  permit  retirement  as  soon  as  the 
35  years  service  were  completed.  In  its 
amended  form,  it  represents  a  2-year 
reduction  in  retirement  age  for  those 
who  complete  35  years  before  they  are 
60. 

With  its  amendments,  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously — every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  was  recorded  in  favor 
of  it.  It  then  went  to  the  Assembly  for 
concurrence  in  the  amendments.  The 
Assembly  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  them  before  the  Legislature 
took  its  “cooling  off”  recess  until  May 
10.  The  NJEA  feels  that  A-286  as 
amended  represents  progress  in  its 
campaign  for  a  more  liberal  retire¬ 
ment  system,  though  it  assured  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  that  “we’ll  be  back.” 

The  NJEA  was  much  less  happy 
about  Senate  amendments  to  A-95, 
which  had  also  been  stymied  in  the 
Senate  caucus.  A-95  was  the  bill  to 
provide  for  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  a  five-year 
term,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  Senate  rewrote  the  bill.  As 
amended,  the  Commissioner,  rather 
than  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
would  be  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  He  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  four  year 
term,  parallel  with  the  Governor’s  own 
term. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  in  this 
form,  despite  strong  protests  by  the 
NJEA  that  this  threw  education  into 
State  politics.  The  bill  is  now  in  the 
Assembly,  where  action  upon  it  seems 
unlikely  this  year. 

The  Assembly  also  passed  a  bill 
which  the  NJEA  bitterly  opposed.  This 
was  A-15,  the  measure  to  consolidate 
under  a  Director  of  Investments  in  the 
Treasury  the  investment  of  all  State 
trust  funds,  including  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  funds.  The  bill 
as  passed  was  a  modified  version  of  the 
original  measure,  and  somewhat  less 
objectionable. 

It  now  awaits  Senate  action,  with 
several  Senators  supporting  further 
amendments  which  the  NJEA  would 
like  to  see  made,  if  it  is  to  be  passed  at 
all. 
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New  Jersey  Comes  Jlive 

It’s  important  that  pupils  study  their  own  state. 

There’s  no  limit  to  the  resources  and  techniques  available  when  they  do  so. 


By  EMMA 


Although  most  of  us  spend  the 
largest  part  of  our  lives  residing  in 
one  state,  we  very  seldom  know  that 
state  well.  Yet,  to  be  effective  citizens, 
we  should  know  our  own  state — its 
natural  resources,  geography,  history, 
population  groups,  economic  problems, 
transportation  problems,  industrial  re¬ 
sources,  agricultural  assets,  etc.  The 
school  should  assume  the  largest  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  this  knowledge 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  tomorrow’s 
citizens. 

Living  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
super-colossal  metropolis  of  New  York, 
we  New  Jersey  teachers  often  fail  to 
provide  our  pupils  with  those  experi¬ 
ences  which  will  help  them  to  know 
and  understand  their  own  state  better 
and  which  will  result  in  their  becoming 
active  citizens  in  adult  life.  But  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge  does  not 
guarantee  growth  and  understanding. 
It  must  be  in  terms  of  the  interests  and 
needs  of  children.  Thus  any  program 

*Miss  Fantone  is  director  of  the  audio¬ 
visual  aids  service;  Dr.  Moffatt  is  assistant 
professor  of  social  studies  at  the  State 
Teachers  College. 
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which  sets  about  presenting  New  Jersey 
to  pupils  must  take  into  account  the 
interests,  the  needs,  the  abilities,  and 
the  experiences  of  those  pupils.  This 
type  of  program  will  employ  all  the 
modem  techniques  of  teaching  which 
are  at  the  teacher’s  disposal.  These 
modem  methods,  combined  with  the 
wealth  of  resource  material  available, 
and  adapted  to  pupils’  needs,  interests, 
abilities,  and  experience  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  definitely  enriched  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  on  New  Jersey.  For  example, 
such  an  approach  could  well  be  the 
interest  feature  for  a  core  program  on 
the  junior  high  school  level. 

AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 

Such  an  enriched  program  will 
challenge  the  teacher’s  ingenuity  and 
creativeness  as  well  as  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  individual  differences  of 
pupih  and  their  own  creativeness.  The 
resource  materials  and  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  are  so  abundant  and  varied  that, 
once  the  teacher  sets  about  planning 
her  unit,  she  will  find  herself  choosing 
those  materials  and  techniques  which 
will  suit  her  particular  group  best.  It 
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is  rather  a  question  of  rejecting  what  is 
not  usable  than  of  having  to  hunt  for 
scraps  of  usable  materials.  Here  are 
some  concrete  suggestions  on  the  types 
of  materials  and  methods  which  may  be 
used  in  this  enriched  New  Jersey 
program. 

Student  experience  is  a  basis  on 
which  a  teacher  can  build  some  of  the 
work  on  New  Jersey.  In  this  day  of 
the  mobile  family,  many  pupils  travel 
about  and  see  their  state.  Thus  the 
teacher  will  find  a  ready  background 
of  information  and  experience  upon 
which  she  may  build.  Gasoline  com¬ 
panies  freely  distribute  road  maps  of 
New  Jersey  which  are  both  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  map-maker’s  art  and  ex¬ 
cellent  summaries  of  historical  ac¬ 
tivities.  With  them  we  can  relate  travel 
through  the  state,  on  a  family  basis, 
with  the  highway  problem,  with  his¬ 
torical  places — and  our  unit  begins. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  HISTORY 

In  New  Jersey,  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  children  understand  the 
highway  problem,  for  the  highway 
building  program  of  the  state  will  loom 
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large  in  the  very  near  future.  Unless 
citizens  are  prepared  with  information 
concerning  their  state — its  geography, 
resources,  population  centers,  industries 
and  their  location — how  will  they  be 
able  to  support  properly  through  the 
polls  and  through  the  press  and  meet¬ 
ings  such  a  future  building  program. 
We  must  give  our  children  knowledge 
of  the  modern  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation  in  our  state. 
We  must  also  prepare  them  to  use  these 
modern  channels  successfully.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  actual  experience  and  use  of 
the  road  map,  the  ingenious  teacher 
will  use  the  film.  Parkways  for  New 
Jersey,  to  help  teach  this  segment  of 
New  Jersey  life. 

From  the  highway  problem  the  imit 
may  proceed  logically  in  any  of  several 
directions.  Historical  events  and  places 
might  next  be  emphasized.  And  in  this 
instance  the  field  trip  is  the  best  method 
available  to  the  teacher.  There  is  so 
much  of  historical  value  in  our  state 
that  the  teacher  is  hard  put  to  know 
what  to  eliminate,  but  no  one  can 
ignore  Morristown,  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Washington’s  Crossing,  and  Preakness. 
Preparation  for  a  field  trip  covering 
these  places  of  historical  interest  can  be 
made  through  the  use  of  slides  (avail¬ 
able  from  the  State  Museum),  bulletin 
board  displays,  discussion,  and  reading 
and  research  assignments.  Upon  the 
return  from  the  trip,  the  students  should 
be  afforded  opportunities  to  review 
their  field  trip  experiences  and  at  the 
same  time  exercise  their  creative 
abilities.  Slides  can  be  made  of  the 
places  visited  or  of  details  observed 
which  impressed  the  pupils.  Original 
paintings  should  be  encouraged,  synthe¬ 
sizing  certain  aspects  of  the  field  trip 
experience.  Individual  maps,  with  cut¬ 
outs  representing  places  visited,  should 
be  made.  A  photographic  record  of  the 
trip  will  also  be  helpful  to  develop 
student  hobbies  and  creative  abilities. 

GEOGRAPHY,  ECX)NOMICS 

After  covering  the  history  of  New 
Jersey  the  teacher  can  develop  a  study 
of  the  geography  and  natural  resources 
of  the  state.  In  this  case  the  very  fine 
films.  Resources  Limited  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Journey,  contribute  to  the  learning 
situation.  Different  departments  of  the 
state  government  issue  pamphlets  and 
pictures  which  may  be  used,  both  as 
bulletin  board  material  and  for  opaque 
projection.  Students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  keep  scrapbooks,  made  up 
of  pamphlet  material,  picture  material, 
and  newspaper  material  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  New  Jersey  resources 
and  the  influence  of  New  Jersey  geog¬ 
raphy  on  the  economic  activities  of  the 
state. 

A  study  of  economic  problems  of 
the  state  might  follow  logically.  In  such 


a  study  we  might  like  to  show  the 
relationship  of  New  Jersey  to  the  other 
states  and  its  economic  position  in  the 
United  States.  Its  strategic  geograph¬ 
ical  location  should  bring  about  map 
exercises.  A  map  which  would  show 
industrial  and  agricultural  resources 
can  be  made  by  projecting  a  small  map 
(by  means  of  the  opaque  projector) 
on  to  wrapping  paper.  We  get  a  map 
large  enough  to  work  upon. 

From  a  study  of  the  economic  factors 
in  New  Jersey  the  unit  could  proceed 
to  a  study  of  the  political  system.  Here 
again  the  field  trip  would  be  our  tech¬ 
nique.  A  visit  to  the  State  Legislature 
could  easily  be  arranged,  a  speech  by  a 
county  official  (illustrated  by  slides, 
perhaps),  and  the  making  of  a  wall 
map,  outlining  the  counties,  could 
result.  On  this  map  would  be  inserted 
the  number  of  assemblymen  from  each 
district  and  the  county  seats.  The  film. 
State  Police  in  Action,  would  show  what 
one  state  agency  does.  In  order  to  show 
what  some  counties  are  doing  for  good 
vocational  training,  a  class  could  invite 
a  speaker  from  the  Essex  County  Vo¬ 
cational  Schools.  This  county  agency 
also  furnishes  a  very  fine  film,  entitled 
Youth  Prepares. 


Film  Sources 

Films  mentioned  in  this  article 
may  be  secured  from  the  following 
sources : 

Parkways  for  New  Jersey,  Princeton 
Film  Center,  Princeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  20  minutes,  color,  rental  free. 
Resources  Limited,  Audio  Visual  Aids 
Service,  State  Teachers  College, 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  17 
minutes,  color,  rental  $5.00. 

New  Jersey  Journey,  Esso  Standsurd 
Oil  Co.,  500  North  Broad  Street, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  30  min¬ 
utes,  color,  rental  free. 

State  Police  in  Action,  nearest  State 
Police  Barracks.  30  minutes,  color, 
rental  free. 

Youth  Prepares,  Essex  County  Vo¬ 
cational  Schools,  Hall  of  Records, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  20  minutes, 
black  and  white,  rental  free. 
Resources  Limited  and  New  Jersey 
Journey  may  also  be  secured  from 
the  New  Jersey  State  Museum, 
State  House  Annex,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 


Related  to  the  political  picture  of 
New  Jersey  would  be  a  study  of  the 
population  groups  in  the  state  and  the 
general  distribution  of  population.  This 
information  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  political  map  described  above.  The 
relationship  of  the  political  map,  with 
its  population  distribution,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  resources  map  should  then  be 
studied.  Thus  each  new  aspect  of  our 
unit  on  New  Jersey  utilizes  materials 
and  experiences  which  were  parts  of 
other  aspects.  Throughout  the  unit,  the 
teacher  should  use  the  radio  program. 
This  Is  New  Jersey,  whenever  it  fits. 
The  programs  cover  biography,  con¬ 
servation,  political  problems,  history, 
etc.  If  the  current  program  does  not  fit 
the  study,  a  tape-recording  can  be  made 
and  used  at  the  proper  time. 

PULLING  IT  TOGETHER 

The  learning  which  comes  about  as 
a  result  of  this  enriched  program  could 
be  summarized,  interpreted,  and  syn- 
tliesized  by  class  production  of  a  mural 
(on  sheets  of  wrapping  paper) — the 
Uieme  to  be  chosen  by  the  class  as  a 
whole.  The  mural  may  represent  New 
Jersey  activities  today  or  it  can  repre¬ 
sent  New  Jersey  resources — human, 
natural,  industri^  historical. 

In  order  that  the  experiences  and 
learnings  of  the  class  may  be  shared  by 
others,  all  the  material  gathered  can  he 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  assembly 
program  and  school  exhibit,  for  school¬ 
mates,  parents,  and  conununity.  The 
maps  made,  the  paintings  created,  the 
scrapbooks  made,  the  collections  gath¬ 
ered,  the  models  built,  together  with 
charts,  posters,  and  other  graphic  ma¬ 
terials  representing  different  aspects  of 
Jersey  life,  can  be  put  on  exhibit.  The 
handmade  slides,  accompanied  by  com¬ 
mentary  recorded  on  tape,  could  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  assembled  school,  parents, 
and  friends.  Exhibits  could  be  borrowed 
from  the  State  Museum  and  State 
Library,  from  industrial  concerns,  and 
from  historical  organizations.  The 
children  will  gain  valuable  experience 
in  setting  up  their  exhibit.  They  will 
also  gain  experience  from  preparing 
and  selecting  the  handmade  slides  to  be 
used  in  the  program  as  well  as  from 
preparing  and  recording  a  script.  In 
addition,  dramatizations  provide  fur¬ 
ther  opportunity  for  creative  talent, 
research,  and  organization. 

Should  the  class  be  exceptionally 
interested,  a  record  of  its  activities, 
preserved  on  “2x2”  kodachrome  slides 
or  even  on  16mm  color  film  might 
result.  In  any  case,  a  photographic 
record  of  the  study  of  New  Jersey 
should  become  a  part  of  the  school’s 
files  of  worthwhile  experiences.  Such  a 
record,  on  16mm  color  film,  was  made 
by  a  12th  grade  class  of  the  College 
High  School  of  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College. 
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The  enriched  teaching  of  New  Jersey 
provides  opportunities  for  students  to 
engage  in  activities  which  will  result 
in  individual  development  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  students  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  experience 
which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  as 
adults.  Furthermore,  such  a  study 
brings  about  close  integration  of  the 
school,  the  family,  the  community,  and 
the  state,  so  that  the  activities  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  all  are  thereby  enriched. 


Do  You  Know  Your  State? 


Down  in  Ocean  Grove,  the  sixth 
grade  class  of  Virginia  Hancock 
applied  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Miss  Fantone  and  Dr.  Moffatt. 
From  its  study  of  New  Jersey's 
part  in  the  Revolution,  its  geog~ 

\ 

{The  curtain  opens  and  the  map  is 
pushed  forward.  It  is  of  New  Jersey. 
Long  thin  paper  streamers  are  fastened 
to  the  cities  marked  on  it,  and  hang 
down.) 

GEORGE:  You’d  be  surprised  how 
many  things  you  use  during  the 
day  which  were  made  right  here 
in  New  Jersey.  Our  state  has  a 
great  many  industries.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  are  between  two 
very  large  cities.  Do  you  know 
what  two  they  are? 

JANE:  One  is  New  York. 

RILL:  (Pause.?).  Is  Philadelphia  the 
other? 

GEORGE:  Yes  {uses  map).  New  York 
— and  Philadelphia.  That  means 
we  have  large  cities  very  near  to 
us  where  we  can  sell  our  products. 
We  also  have  excellent  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

When  you  got  up  this  morning,  how 
many  of  you  used  this? 

{A  large  cardboard  model  of  Col¬ 
gate’s  Tooth  Paste  comes  out). 

Colgate’s  Tooth  Paste  is  made  by  the 
Palmolive-Peet  Company  right  here — 
in  Jersey  City.  This  streamer,  which 
wt  shall  give  to  Mr.  Colgate,  will  show 
us  where  he  is  made.  This  same  com¬ 
pany  also  makes  Palmolive  soap;  men’s 
shaving  cream;  talcum  powder  and  so 
forth. 

After  you  were  washed  and  dressed, 
what  was  the  next  thing  y6u  did  this 
morning  before  coming  to  school? 
Probably  most  of  you  ate  breakfast 
next.  Perhaps  you  ate  from  something 
that  looks  like  this,  {china  bowl  comes 


raphy,  its  natural  resources,  trees 
and  birds,  and  its  transportation 
facilities,  the  class  turned  to  the 
commercial  life  of  Modern  Jer¬ 
sey.  Individual  pupil  reports  on 
its  manufactures  were  Anally 

out).  Our  capital,  Trenton,  {map)  has 
a  great  many  industries.  In  fact  they 
have  as  their  motto  “Trenton  Makes; 
the  World  Takes”,  (streamer) .  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  industries 
is  the  making  of  chinaware,  and 
Trenton  has  some  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  of  this  kind  in  the  state. 

If  you  had  eggs  and  milk  for  break¬ 
fast  they  both  probably  came  from 
farms  right  in  our  own  farm  area.  Even 
the  Glass  {glass  comes  out)  you  drank 
from  could  have  been  made  in  a  little 
town  in  South  Jersey  called  Millville. 

As  Dad  went  off  to  work  he  may  have 
climbed  into  a  {Buick)  car,  stopped  at 
the  corner  gas  station  and  said  to  the 
attendant  “fill  her  up”,  with  {Esso) 
gasoline.  The  Buick  car  was  made  by 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  which 
is  located  in  Linden.  The  Esso  gasoline 
was  made  from  petroleum  which  was 
piped  from  Texas  to  Bavonne,  where 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  is 
located.  As  you  drive  along  the  high¬ 
way  toward  New  York  you  may  see  the 
huge  storage  tanks  with  the  Esso 
{points  to  the  sign  on  the  pump)  sign 
on  them. 

{Aunt  Martha  enters  from  the  right 
and  greets  the  people.) 

MARTHA:  Well,  George,  it  looks  as  if 
you’re  on  our  favorite  subject: 
How  important  our  state  is. 

GEORGE:  I  certainly  am.  I’ve  been 
telling  these  people  about  some  of 
the  products  we  manufacture. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  tell  of  some 
of  the  things  you  use  in  the  house? 

MARTHA:  I’d  love  to.  In  less  than 
two  hours  most  pf  you  will  be 


summarized  in  a  play,  "How 
Well  Do  You  Know  Your  State?” 
From  that  play  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scene,  in  which  Uncle 
George  and  Aunt  Martha  discuss 
New  Jersey  products  with  Jane 
and  ^l: 

going  home  to  lunch.  If  you  came 
to  my  house  you  might  find  a  bowl 
of  soup,  a  sandwich,  an  apple  salad 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  The  soup  is 
tomato  soup.  When  you  look  at 
the  empty  can  on  the  drainboard 
you  may  find  that  it  is  {Campbells 
Tomato  Soup  appears  and  Camp¬ 
bells’  commercial  is  sung)  and  then 
you  know  that  it  was  made  in 
Camden.  Seeing  a  loaf  of  {Fishers’ 
Bread)  sticking  out  of  the  bread 
box  you  would  know  that  part  of 
your  sandwich  was  made  in 
Asbury  Park.  The  fruit  in  the 
salad  and  the  milk,  too,  would 
have  come  from  our  farms,  so  you 
would  have  had  a  real  “New  Jer¬ 
sey”  lunch. 

If  you  are  like  my  Patsy,  you  may 
come  home  once  in  a  while  with  a 
scratch  and  then  another  New  Jersey 
product  comes  in  handy.  After  cleans¬ 
ing  the  scratch,  I  usually  pop  a  {Band- 
Aid)  over  it  to  keep  out  the  dirt.  If 
you  examined  the  box  you  would  find 
that  the  Band-Aids  were  made  by 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Company  in  New 
Brunswick.  Those  of  you  who  are 
scouts  may  find  that  most  of  all  the 
articles  in  your  first-aid  kits  were  made 
by  these  people. 

I  know  one  product  George  forgot 
to  mention.  George  usually  likes  a 
cigarette  after  supper  and  when  he 
wants  to  light  it  he  uses  a  product  made 
in  Newark.  Yes — a  {Ronson  Lighter) 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

Let’s  not  forget  the  many  different 
things  New  Jersey  is  noted  for  {points 
to  products  and  names  them) — these 
are  just  a  few. 
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An  Original  Choral  Poem 

rittcn  l»y  Grades  S-S  of  the  Demonstration  School  at  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Classhoro 

Dedicated  to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  at  his  Second  Inaugural 


SOLOIST: 

I  See  New  Jersey  Growing. 
“NORTH” 

“SOUTH” 

“EAST” 

“WEST” 

SOLO:  Important  in  history,  necessary 
for  progress,  the  garden  state  of  the 
nation. 

EAST  (in  unison) : 

Hear  the  crashing  breakers;  see  the 
miles  of  endless  pine;  watch  the 
blimps  at  Lakehurst;  visit  Rutgers, 
home  of  penicillin. 

Cranberries 
Blueberries 
Sandy  Hook 
The  Amboys 
Horse  racing 
Rugs 
Fishing 

Clams  and  Lobsters 
Molly  Pitcher 
Asbury  Park 

EAST  (in  unison  again) : 

Through  the  pines — ^highways  stetch- 
ing;  at  Monmouth,  Molly’s  cannon 
echoing.  In  this  area  berries  grow¬ 
ing;  on  the  ocean,  fishing-boating. 

WEST  (in  unison) : 

Visit  Princeton,  seat  of  learning. 
Go  to  Flemington,  first  egg  auction 
Tour  Trenton,  the  garden  state 
capital. 


Lenox  china 
Rotalactor 
Corn 
Foothills 
Orchards 

A pples  and  peaches 
Tomatoes 
H  ighways 
Einstein 

Washington’s  Crossing 

WEST  (in  unison  again) : 

Pottery  and  dairying.  Cables  from 
Roebling.  Clara  Barton’s  school 
and  the  turning  point  of  the 
Revolution. 

SOUTH 

Land  of  farms  and  industry.  Sea- 
brooks  and  DuPont.  Playground 
of  the  World. 

Sand  and  gravel  Gas  refining 
Glass  Plentiful  crops 

Cedar  swamps  Cranberry  bogs 
Fishing  Clay 

Ships  Fruit 

Walt  Whitman  R.C.A. 


Travel  the  super  highways,  smell  the 
salt  marshes,  see  the  scrub  pines, 
taste  the  oysters. 


NORTH 

Ride  over  cities  on  the  Pulaski  Sky¬ 
way,  listen  to  busy  factories,  sport 
at  Lake  Hopatcong. 

T rains 
Quarries 
Chemicals 
Forests 
Rock 
Highways 
Dairying 

Metropolitan  area.  Industry’s  King, 
Glacier’s  End. 


NORTH 

SOUTH 

EAST 

WEST 


ALL  GROUPS: 

Oh — state  of  agriculture,  of  history, 
of  science;  state  of  recreation,  of 
pine  trees  and  sea  shore;  state 
where  we  all  love  to  live. 


(Using  as  a  pattern  a  poem  published  in 
The  Elementary  English  Review,  March. 
1949,  Dora  McElwain,  Head  of  the  English 
Department  at  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Classhoro,  tanght  a  demonstration  les¬ 
son  to  all  four  grades  at  once. 

Two  senior  students,  John  Krenn  of 
Atlantic  City  and  Edward  Wolfe  of  Gren- 
loch,  taught  developmental  lessons  with 
the  separate  grades.  Final  polishing  was 
done  by  the  regular  instructors,  Dorothy 
Stewart  and  Claire  Lockey.) 


SOLO: 

The  state  with  a  future  for  all — the 
fisherman,  the  scientist,  the 
laborer,  the  business  man,  the 
farmer- — The  state  which  will 
progress. 


By  MARTHA  YELEHRADSKY 

Flemington-Raritan* 


A  iiiid'term  shift  to  a  new  consolidated  s<‘hool 
prompts  seventh  graders  to  study  their  school 
and  themselves  in  relation  to  a  new  situation 


“Why  must  we  move?'* 

“Why  cant  we  finish  the  year  where 
we  are?** 

“I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  new  school. 
We  are  all  happy  here.  There  will  be  so 
many  in  the  consolidated  school,  and 
we  won't  know  anyone." 

These  were  a  few  of  the  questions 
and  comments  that  confronted  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  1949  while  we  were  still 
housed  in  a  one-room  township  school. 

I  personally  was  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  our  new  consolidated 
school  would  be  completed  and  we 
would  actually  be  picking  up  stakes 
and  moving.  Having  had  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  modern  consolidated 
school,  each  time  I  heard  any  of  the 
above  remarks.  I  immediately  dis¬ 
cussed  with  my  group  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  such  a  school  afforded.  But 
discussion  or  no  discussion,  the  .same 
remarks  would  soon  be  repeated. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  orient 
the  pupils  to  the  new  school  situation. 

We  moved  into  our  new  school  on 
February  6.  It  was  a  beautiful  modern 
structure  of  sixteen  classrooms,  as¬ 
sembly  room  and  spacious  cafeteria. 
Twenty-five  seventh  grade  boys  and 
girls  walked  into  my  room  on  that 
morning.  Many  faces  were  new  to  me, 
for  they  had  been  located  in  other  one 
room  schools  throughout  the  township. 

At  once,  we  set  out  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  with 
the  school.  A  general  tour  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  made  with  our  principal,  Mr. 
Wendland,  as  guide.  This  provided  an 
excellent  starting  point;  the  children 
were  eager  to  learn  more  than  this  short 
tour  provided. 


We  asked  how  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  were  made  to  realize  that  such 
a  building  was  necessary,  and  how 
such  a  project  was  financed?  This  led 
to  a  search  through  back  issues  of  local 
papers  for  editorials  educating  the 
people  to  the  project.  One  child  inter¬ 
viewed  a  local  editor  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  Financing  the  project  and 
the  effect  on  local  taxes  were  discussed. 
Our  school  budget  was  compared  with 
those  of  surrounding  areas. 

Children  were  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  building  obtain¬ 
ing  measurements  of  windows,  corri¬ 
dors,  cafeteria,  laboratories,  office, 
nurse’s  quarters,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  scale 
drawings  and  a  general  plan  of  build¬ 
ing.  Students  were  assigned  to  inter¬ 
view  each  member  of  the  school  staff. 
The  interdependence  of  pupils,  princi¬ 
pal.  faculty,  and  custodians  was  well 
illustrated  through  a  series  of  cartoons. 
A  short  autobiography  of  each  pupil 
was  compiled  in  a  Who's  Who  in  Grade 
Seven — just  another  aid  to  becoming 
better  acquainted.  Committees  pre¬ 
pared  reports  on  what  thev  considered 
were  the  duties  of  the  pupils,  principal, 
faculty,  nurse  and  ianitors.  These  re¬ 
ports  were  presented  to  the  class  for  its 
approval  and  in  some  instances  changes 
were  made. 

The  pupils  decided  that  they  were 
responsible  for  taking  proper  care  of 
the  building  and  for  reminding  others 
to  be  considerate  of  the  school  and 
equipment.  They  were  to  be  courteous 
to  other  teachers  and  classmates,  to  be 
cooperative  and  helpful  to  teachers, 
classmates,  and  others  on  the  staff. 
The^ .  too.  should  complete  school  work 


on  time,  master  good  study  habits  and 
play  fair  with  all  school  work,  as  well 
as  being  good  sports  in  all  games  and 
joining  wholeheartedly  in  such  games. 
A  Go(^  Citizen  Club  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  handle  problems  that  confront 
the  ordinary  classroom  from  time  to 
time.  The  club  is  responsible  for  see¬ 
ing  that  various  duties  are  performed 
in  caring  for  our  room.  It  was  their 
duty  to  obey  the  necessary  rules  of  the 
school.  Among  the  many  responsibili¬ 
ties  listed  for  teachers  it  was  definitely 
stated  that  it  was  the  teacher’s  duty  to 
attend  educational  meetings. 

To  learn  the  operation  of  the  heating, 
we  trudged  off  to  the  boiler  room, 
where  we  were  greeted  by  our  chief 
custodian,  an  experienced  plumber.  He 
very  thoroughly  explain^  the  com¬ 
plicated  workings  of  the  boiler,  the 
entire  heating  system,  and  the  water 
softener.  This  provided  much  material 
for  interesting  science  discussions. 

With  the  opening  of  the  cafeteria, 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  teaching 
of  good  table  manners.  Attractive  post¬ 
ers  were  made  illustrating  our  learn¬ 
ings.  Here,  too,  was  the  chance  for 
guidance  in  the  value  of  balanced  and 
well  planned  meals. 

On  the  day  that  our  flag  was  raised 
over  our  school  for  the  first  time,  the 
class  stood  silently  at  the  window  with 
smiles  on  most  faces.  Others  looked 
very  solemn.  Writing  about  the  event 
later  one  child  said:  “The  seventh  grad¬ 
ers  looked  happily  at  the  scene,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  they  too  were  making  history.” 
Perhaps  the  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  pupils  can  best  express  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  very  happy  in  their  new 
school  situation. 

In  evaluating  our  unit  on  the  school, 
the  class  decided  that  this  study  had 
taught  theiti  to  appreciate  the  new 
school,  to  be  more  considerate  of  it  and 
considerate  of  other  people.  It  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  the  teaching  staff 
and  gave  them  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  entire  staff  from  principal  to  janitor. 

*Mi!«s  Yelehradsky  teaches  the  seventh 
(trade  in  the  new  Flemington-Raritan  Ccth- 
solidated  School,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


New  Books  Received 


Parents  Responsibility  in  Character  De¬ 
velopment.  Published  by  the  Palmer 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  The 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Paper  cover,  $.50;  cloth  cover,  $1.10. 

Early  Days  in  the  New  World.  South- 
worth  &  Southworth.  Middle  Grades. 
Iroquois  Publishing  Company.  $2.64. 

Directory  of  Vocational  Counseling 
Agencies.  1950  Directory  of  Vocational 
Counseling  Services.  Prepared  and 
distributed  by  Ethical  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee,  Box  64,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  $1.00. 

Plane  Geometry.  Walter  W.  Hart.  High 
school  grades.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.00. 

Personality  and  Etiquette.  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion.  Lillian  N.  Reid.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company.  $2.00. 

English  for  Today.  Gray-Hach.  Grade 
9.  Grade  10.  Grade  11.  Grade  12. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Second-Year  Algebra.  New  Edition. 
Schorling-Clark-Smith.  World  Book 
Company.  $2.20. 

Children’s  Books  —  For  Seventy -Five 
Cents  or  Less.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Altstetter.  Classification,  price,  brief 
annotation  given  for  each  book  listed. 
49  pages.  Obtain  from  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  International, 
1200  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C.  $.50. 

Dail.v  Drills  for  Better  English.  New 
Edition.  Webster  -  Stratton.  High 
School  or  College  Freshman  Grades. 
World  Book  Company.  $1.84. 

Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.  Bond- 
Wagner.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$3.75. 

Teaching  Agriculture.  Carsie  Ham¬ 
monds.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
$3.50. 

Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  First 
Course.  Levens-Endstrom.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  $1.48. 

City  and  Country  Arithmetic.  First  to 
fifth.  100  pages.  Zyve-Roeder-Hultz. 
First  to  fourth  grades.  Hinds,  Hayden 
&  Eldredge. 

Advancing  the  Education  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitalized  Child.  Report  of  a  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  conjunction  with  the  74th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 
The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis. 

One  World  Through  Friendship.  A  Play 
for  Classroom  and  Young  Group  Pre¬ 
sentation.  Sally  Anderegg.  The 
William-Frederick  Press.  75^ 

Instructional  Testa  In  Plane  Geometry: 
Revised  Edition.  Bishop-Irwin.  World 
Book  Company.  56^.  Key  and  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Snoring.  16<. 

Surprise  Island.  Gertrude  Chandler 
Warner.  Third  Grade.  Scott.  Fores- 
man  and  Company.  $1.40. 

Self-Help  General  Mathematics  Work¬ 
book.  Hawkins-Walker.  High  School 
Grades.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com¬ 
pany.  72^. 


Elizabeth  Teachers 
Advertise 

By  CHARLES  J.  LONG  ACRE,  JR. 

President,  Elizabeth  Teachers’  .Vssoeiation 


Readers  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  since  July  1949,  have  often 
seen  an  advertisement  like  the  one  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  idea  of  institut¬ 
ing  a  long-range  continuous  program 
for  public  relations  took  definite  form 
four  months  earlier. 

On  March  8,  1949,  the  teachers  of 
Elizabeth,  gathered  in  joint  assembly, 
adopted  resolutions  creating  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  carry  out  this  program.  This 
organization  was  called  the  Joint 
Council  of  Elizabeth  Teachers. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  Elizabeth 
Teachers’  Association  and  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Teachers’  Union  had  formed  a 
United  Salary  Committee  to  implement 
the  salary  campaign  of  1948-1949.  This 
United  Salary  Committee,  which  had 
co-operated  with  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Board  of  Education  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  Salary  Guide,  presented 
to  the  teachers  of  Elizabeth  recom¬ 
mendations  to  be  considered  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  public  relations  program.  One 
of  these  recommendations  proposed 
newspaper  advertising  as  a  medium 
for  presenting  the  whole  educational 
process  to  the  public. 

A  BALANCED  SERIES 

In  the  past  the  newspaper  had  been 
used  from  time  to  time  as  a  medium 
for  presenting  the  financial  case  of  the 
teachers.  But  the  idea  of  having  a 
sustained  program  extending  over  a 
period  of  time  was  entirely  new.  A 
well-balanced  continuous  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  daily  local  news¬ 
paper,  designed  to  reach  an  inade¬ 
quately  informed  public,  was  formu¬ 
lated  to  present  facts  and  information 
concerning  the  problems,  methods  and 
objectives  of  the  Elizabeth  Public 
School  system  and  its  instructional 
staff. 

The  cost  of  this  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  625  Elizabeth  teachers, 
amounted  to  'approximately  S2600, 
which  was  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  all  levels  of  school 
personnel.  In  this  sum  was  included 
also  the  exj>enses  of  a  poll  taken 
towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  to 
determine  voter  opinion  on  salary 
increases. 


Gerald  Raftery,  author  and  librarian 
at  Marquis  de  Lafayette  Junior  High 
School,  was  the  chief  contributor  of 
advertising  copy.  The  distinctive  border 
or  trade-mark  was  an  original  creation 
by  Lee  Gaskins,  teacher  of  art  in  Grover 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School.  The 
campaign  began  in  July  1949  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  an  average  of  two  ad¬ 
vertisements  a  week  until  the  spring  of 
1950. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  advertise-  ^ 
ments  was  to  show  what  is  taking  place  V 
in  the  schools  today.  Some  of  the 
general  subjects  covered  were  new  edu¬ 
cational  methods,  new  services  and 
facilities,  common  student  problems 
and  broader  problems  confronting  our 
schools  and  teachers.  All  subjects  were 
handled  in  a  provocative,  readable 
fashion.  “But  You  Can’t  Beat  the 
Hours”  illustrates  how  much  more  there 
is  to  teaching  than  the  hours  spent  in 
the  classroom.  “After  Johnny  Went 
Blind”  describes  the  services  provided 
by  the  schools  for  handicapped 
children.  “  ‘Monkey  Stunts’  or  Volley¬ 
ball?”  explains  the  new  educational 
philosophy  toward  the  learning  process. 
“New  York  Will  Be  A  Great  Town 
When  They  Get  It  Finished!”  shows 
how  the  school  curriculum  must  change 
to  keep  pace  with  our  changing  world. 

The  Joint  Council  retained  a  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  counselor  to 
service  this  material,  and  he  was  paid 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  expenditures. 

He  agreed  to  perform  the  following 
services:  (1)  mapping  advertising 
schedules  and  placing  same  in  media 
selected  (2)  writing  and  laying  out 
advertisements  (3)  setting  up  the 
machinery  for  such  research  and  (4) 
furnishing  any  other  advertising  duties 
or  public  relations  counseling  consid¬ 
ered  necessary.  The  Joint  Council  on 
its  part  agreed  to  furnish  the  counselor 
with  ideas  and  information  and  to 
provide  a  working  force  to  carry  out 
such  a  program. 

CHECKING  REvSULTS 

There  was  naturally  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  those  directly  responsible 
for  the  program  to  ascertain  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  this  sustained  campaign  of 
advertising.  Although  the  comments 
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and  opinions  of  the  educational  person¬ 
nel  were  very  favorable,  the  necessity 
of  assessing  the  true  feeling  of  the 
general  public  seemed  vital.  The 
primary  objective  of  the  entire  plan, 
i(  must  be  remembered,  had  been  to 
reach  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth  and  to 
clarify  misconceptions  about  public 
education.  To  this  end  a  city-wide  poll 
was  inaugurated. 

This  poll  was  suggested  by  the  Joint 
Council  to  the  publisher  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal,  who  agreed  to  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  project.  This  was 
an  important  move  because  it  enabled 
the  teachers  to  remain  anonymous  until 
'  after  the  poll  returns  had  ben  tabu¬ 
lated— thus  removing  any  question  of 
bias  from  the  poll  results. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  poll,  a  list  of 
the  registered  voters  of  the  city  of 
Elizabeth  was  obtained  from  the  County 
Clerk,  and  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  every  tenth  name.  Teachers  from 
every  building  in  the  city  volunteered 
to  address  the  envelopes.  In  each 
envelope  were  placed  three  items: — ^ 

(1)  A  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Robert 
C  Crane,  Publisher  of  the  Elizabedi 
Daily  Journal,  encouraging  recipients 
to  participate  in  the  poll. 

(2)  A  questionnaire  composed  of 

three  questions — two  of  local  interest 
and  one  relating  to  teachers.  This 
question  was  stated  as  follows:  “I  favor 
salary  increases  for”:  (a)  Teachers, 
(b)  Firemen,  (c)  Policemen,  (d) 
Other  municipal  employees.  Respond¬ 
ents  were  asked  to  check  the  groups 
they  believed  should  receive  salary 
increases.  | 

(3)  A  business  reply  envelope — 
postage  to  be  paid  by  the  Joint  Council 
of  Elizabeth  Teachers. 

THE  PUBLIC  RESPONDS 
The  returns  of  this  poll  far  exceeded 
the  highest  expectations  of  the  Joint 
Council. 

Number  of  questionnaires  mailed 
—4877. 

Number  of  questionnaires  returned 
—1624. 

Percentage  of  returns — 33.2%. 
73.3%  of  those  replying  answered 
the  question  dealing  with  teachers’ 
salaries.  Of  these  80.0%  favored 
teacher  salary  increases  and  34.7% 
favored  salary  increases  for  teachers 
only] 

This  clear  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  the  electorate  proved  without  a  doubt 
that  (1)  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth 
solidly  supported  their  public  schools 
and  wished  adequate  salaries  to  be 
paid  their  teaching  personnel,  and  (2) 
that  the  public  relations  campaign  had 
favorably  influenced  a  large  segment  of 
the  voting  public  toward  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  teacher  problems. 

The  results  of  this  poll  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  both  the  Board  of  Education 


and  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 
These  results  were  also  used  in  formu¬ 
lating  an  advertising  slogan  which 
appeared  throughout  the  last  stage  of 
the  advertisement  campaign.  In  this 
phase  of  the  campaign,  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  consideration  of  the  education 
budget,  advertisements  were  rim  which 
explained  to  the  public  the  salary  pro¬ 
posals  previously  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  by  the  teacher 


organizations.  Each  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments  prominently  displayed  the  slogan 
“6  out  of  10  Elizabeth  Voters  Want 
More  Pay  For  Teachers.” 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the,  Elizabeth 
teachers  that  this  entire  advertising 
campaign,  climaxed  by  the  successful 
city-wide  poll,  marks  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  toward  their  goal  of  widening 
public  understanding  of  Elizabeth 
schools  and  their  problems. 


*Sif  Down  and  Keep  Quiet!' 

That*s  what  people  mean  when  they  talk  about  the  old- 
fashioned  school,  with  a  big  bouquet  of  switches  on  the 
teacher’s  desk.  The  luipil  was  expected  to  sit  down  and  keep 
quiet.  ' 

ft’s  almost  the  opposite  nowadays.  “Stand  up  and  tell  us 
about  it!”  is  the  suggestion  that  every  teacher  makes  daily. 
W'e  don’t  expect  pupils  to  offer  any  startling  knowledge  to 
the  class — ^hut  they  learn  how  to  express  themselves — and 
how  to  take  criticism.  (Their  fellow-pupils  are  quick  to 
point  out  any  errors  or  bluffing!^ 

When  we  say  that  we  are  running  the  schools  as  a  democ¬ 
racy,  we  tell  the  whole  stoiry. 

Are  the  schools  better  now?  We  think  so.  The  children 
have  a  lot  more  to  say  and  do  in  the  school  program.  And 
that’s  good. 

Some  day  these  youngsters  will  be  running  Elizabeth,  and 
every  business  and  industry  in  Elizabeth.  We  think  they’re 
entitled  to  a  good  start — in  a  democratic  school. 

When  they  become  men  and  women  we  don’t  want  any 
dictator  or  commissar  or  political  boss  to  he  able  to  tell 
them  to  “Sit  down  and  keep  quiet!” 


15th  IN  A  SERIES  OF  MESSAGES  TO  PARENTS 

625  Elizabeth  Teachers  Hove  Each  Contributed  9c 
to  run  this  ad  for  you. 


JOINT  COUNCIL  or  ■LIZABITH  TKACHBUI 

Dm  Jjiiit  C>— cH  of  IliMkjth  TmcImm  mpmj— H  all  Mm  tMKhon  of  Clioabatfc. 
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For  YOU? 

Teaching  Exceptional  Children 
Is  a  Broadening  Field  in  Which 
Special  Training  Is  Available 

By  DARREL  J.  MASK 

State  Teachers  College.  Newark* 


All  children  who  are  educable  should 
have  a  properly  adjusted  and  a 
reasonably  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  their  needs;  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  for  all  children  who  are 
capable  of  profiting  by  instruction. 
Between  four  and  five  million  children 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
age  are  in  need  of  specialized  programs 
because  of  physical,  mental,  and  emo¬ 
tional  handicaps.  These  children  who 
deviate  from  the  hypothetical,  so-called 
“normal”  child  include  not  only  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
but  the  mentally  superior  as  w'ell. 

These  children  must  have  special 
educational  services  if  they  are  to  de¬ 
velop  to  their  fullest  capacities.  These 
special  services  may  consist  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  special  school,  a  special  class 
within  the  school,  a  person  w  ith  special 
training  to  give  needed  therapy  and 
treatment,  special  consideration  for  the 
child  within  the  regular  class,  and 
various  other  programs  adapted  to  the 
child’s  needs  and  capacities. 

Children  needing  these  services  are 
the  deaf,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  blind, 
the  partially  seeing  and  the  speech 
defective.  They  are  children  with 
cerebral  palsy,  poliomyelitis,  congenital 
deformities  and  other  orthopedic  handi¬ 
caps.  They  are  children  with  cardiac 
difficulties,  often  referred  to  as  those 
writh  “crippled”  hearts.  They  are 
children  with  physical  disorders  such 
as  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  diabetes  and 
endocrine  disorders.  There  are  still 
other  children  who  cannot  follow  the 
regular  school  program  because  of  low 
intelligence,  but  who  can  profit  by  a 
restricted  and  adjusted  program.  They 
are  the  children  with  high  intelligence 
who  need  a  specialized  program  or  an 
adjusted  curriculum  if  they  are  to  be  as 
productive  to  society  as  they  are 

•Dr.  Mase  is  chairman  of  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  for  Training  Teachers  for  Handicapped 
Children  at  Newark  STC. 


capable  of  being.  They  are  children 
with  emotional  and/or  social  adjust¬ 
ment  difficulties,  including  those  with 
serious  behavior  disorders  or  emotional 
instability. 

10  PER  CENT  NEEDY 

These  exceptional  children  comprise 
ten  to  twelve  percent  of  our  school 
population  who  require  special  facilities 
if  they  are  to  take  their  place  in  society. 
Their  educational  goals  are  the  same  as 
for  the  “normal”  child.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  1947- 
48,  only  441,000  handicapped  children 
of  all  types  were  reported  as  enrolled 
for  special  educational  services  in  day 
or  residential  schools,  at  home,  or  in 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes.  This 
is  approximately  one  tenth  of  the 
number  who  need  such  special  edu¬ 
cational  services. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
the  expansion  of  such  programs  at  the 
piesent  time  is  the  shortage  of  ade¬ 
quately  trained  personnel.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  approximately 
20,000  special  teachers,  while  the 
number  needed  to  serve  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  from  nurs¬ 
ery  school  to  high  school  age  is  more 
than  100,000.  This  need  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  increased  birthrate; 
by  the  close  cooperation  of  local  and 
state  educational,  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  discovering  and  identifying 
the  exceptional  child;  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  all  exceptional  children  should 
go  to  school — either  at  a  local  day 
school,  at  a  residential  school,  at  home 
or  in  the  hospital. 

Many  states  recognize  that  additional 
and  sufficient  funds  are  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  program  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  children.  Many  states  further 
recognize  that  special  education  should 
begin  early  and  extend  through  the 
adolescent  years.  In  view  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  of  special  educa¬ 


tion,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers 

3ualified  to  meet  the  demand  created  by 
lis  growing  program. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

Since  1936  and  even  more  since  1940 
the  growth  of  state  programs  for  the 
education  of  exceptional  children  has 
created  an  unpredecented  demand  for 
teachers.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
responded  to  this  demand.  For  the 
year  ending  with  the  summer  session 
in  1948,  175  collegiate  institutions  re¬ 
ported  one  or  more  courses  in  this  area 
of  teacher  preparation.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  146  per  cent  since  1931  and 
73  per  cent  since  1936. 

A  cooperative  study  of  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  and  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  entitled  “Opportunities  for 
the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children”  was  published  in 
1949.  This  publication  indicated  the 
twelve  institutions  in  the  United  States 
which  had  the  most  extensive  units. 
These  twelve  units  had  a  sequence  of 
course  offerings  in  three  or  more  areas 
of  specialization.  Schools  in  the  east 
were  New  York  State  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,;  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  and  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  1946  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  established  the  program  for  Train¬ 
ing  Teachers  for  the  Handicapped  at 
the  Teachers  College  at  Newark.  Five 
areas  of  training  were  approved:  slow 
learners,  speech  defective,  hard  of 
hearing,  partially  seeing  and  ortho- 
pedically  handicapped.  Complete 
course  offerings  are  now  available  to 
meet  state  certification  requirements 
(24  hours)  in  the  first  three  areas  and 
some  courses  are  available  in  the  latter 
two  areas.  Offerings  in  these  latter  two 
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areas  will  be  extended  as  demand  indi¬ 
cates  the  need. 

FACILITIES  AVAILABLE 

One  of  the  reasons  the  program  was 
established  at  Newark  was  because  the 
Newark  Public  Schoob  have  one  of  the 
outstanding  divisions  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  There  are  also 
other  fine  programs  to  serve  the  mental¬ 
ly  and  physically  handicapped  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  « These  well-estah- 
lished  public  school  programs  provide 
an  opportunity  for  observation  experi¬ 
ences  and  student  teaching  assignments. 
Specialists  in  respective  areas  can  be 
drawn  from  Newark  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  to  teach  certain  specialized 
courses. 

Dual  certification  is  offered  to  a 
selected  group  of  college  students. 
These  students  graduate  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Elementary  Education, 
which  qualifies  them  to  teach  in  kinder¬ 
garten  through  eighth  grade;  at  the 
same  time  they  meet  certification  re¬ 


quirements  in  their  area  of  special¬ 
ization.  The  teacher  training  program 
is  based  entirely  on  the  philosophy  of 
first  training  a  letter  classroom  teacher, 
and  second  training  a  person  with  an 
area  of  specialization.  All  specialized 
courses  have  been  planned  for  both 
pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  and 
are  taught  in  the  late  afternoon.  Core 
courses  common  to  all  areas  are  also  a 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary 
Education.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
spend  a  year  or  two  in  a  regular  class 
before  going  into  a  special  field. 

THIS  KIND  OF  TEACHER 

Because  of  the  peculiar  stresses  and 
several  problems  inherent  in  many  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  teachers  of  special 
education  should  be  characterized  by 
(1)  emotional  security,  (2)  intellectual 
superiority,  (3)  social  consciousness 
and  strong  interest  in  major  problems 
of  human  welfare,  (4)  broad  interest 


and  evidence  of  participation  in  a 
variety  of  activities  and  (3)  ability  to 
work  as  a  team  of  specialists  concerned 
with  the  development  of  exceptional 
children. 

The  ideal  teacher  of  exceptional 
children  loves  children  and  feels  that 
working  with  these  children  b  not  just 
a  way  to  earn  a  living  but  b  an  excit¬ 
ing,  stimulating  experience.  The  fact 
tliat  there  are  fewer  children  in  a  class 
of  this  type  does  not  mean  that  there 
b  less  work.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  make  adaptations  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  according  to  the  child’s  needs, 
capacities  and  limitations.  Real  life 
experiences  must  be  planned  for  the 
exceptional  child  that  ordinarily  the 
non-handicapped  child  gets  through 
his  home  and  community.  He  must  be 
taught  to  understand  himself.  He  must 
be  stimulated  with  vocational  interests 
that  will  lead  to  later  vocational 
training. 


She  was  young  and  altogether  charm¬ 
ing.  She  was  Peter’s  mother.  She  was 
still  a  little  breathless  when  she  stopped 
her  car  before  her  friend’s  house  on  her 
way  to  the  PTA  meeting. 

I  want  to  get  to  the  meeting  early 
tonight,  Marion.  I  want  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  Mr.  Harding  before  the 
meeting  starts.  I  w’ant  to  talk  to  him 
about  Peter’s  teacher. 

Peter  just  does  not  get  along  with  his 
teacher.  Their  personalities  clash.  She 
does  not  understand  Peter  at  all.'  She 
wrill  not  believe  what  he  says,  and  even 
teUs  me  that  he  tells  lies!  I  tried  to 


By  MRS.  EDW  ARD  L.  BROTHERS 

Bradley  Beach 


explain  that  all  children  have  fanciful 
ideas. 

And  there  is  trouble  with  his  home¬ 
work.  Peter  is  forgetful.  After  all  he 
is  only  a  child,  and  1  have  asked  her  to 
write  out  his  homework  for  him  every 
night.  What  do  you  suppose  that  she 
had  the  nerve  to  say?  She  said  that 
Peter  must  learn  to  copy  his  own  home¬ 
work!  If  she  feels  that  way  about  it, 
she’ll  have  to  put  up  with  his  forget¬ 
fulness. 

Then  she's  been  keeping  him  after 
school  just  for  teasing  some  little 
children.  I'll  admit  Peter’s  a  te'ase. 
He’s  just  like  my  brother  who’s  always 
playing  tricks.  Peter  teases  me  too. 
Why,  whenever  1  try  to  do  any  tele¬ 
phoning  when  he  is  at  home,  he  keeps  _ 
pulling  the  receiver  out  of  my  hand  and 
making  such  a  racket  that  1  cannot  hear. 
But  1  don’t  punish  him.  1  do  my  tele¬ 
phoning  when  he  is  not  around.  1 
don’t  see  why  she  can’t  settle  the 
children’s  problems  just  as  easily. 
That’s  her  job. 

The  trouble  is  she  has  no  patience. 
She’s  just  like  my  sitter.  1  had  to  tell 
her  that  1  couldn't  have  her  again. 
That  girl  had  the  nerve  to  slap  Peter 
the  other  night  for  something  that  was 
her  own  fault.  He  cut  the  pillow  ticking 
and  let  all  the  feathers  out.  And  who 
let  him  get  the  scissors?  Why,  she  did, 
and  then  she  blames  a  child! 

Jim’s  sitting  with  him  to-night  and 
he  is  sore  about  it.  He  got  home  late 


from  the  office  and  wasn’t  any  too  good 
natured;  said  he’d  knock  the  kid’s 
block  off  if  he  let  out  one  peep.  Jim’s 
so  rough  at  times.  I  wanted  him  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Harding.  I  told  him  he  ou^t  to 
have  his  own  child’s  interest  at  heart. 
But  he  wouldn’t  Said  he  didn’t  intend 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  but  I  could 
dc  as  I  pleased. 

Well,  here’s  the  school!  I  see  you  got 
time  to  bake  a  cake.  1  wanted  to,  but 
Peter  complained  about  a  headache 
when  he  came  home  for  lunch  so  1  kept 
him  home  this  afternoon.  Of  course  I 
can’t  do  any  baking  with  Peter  home. 
So  I  had  the  baker  send  me  one. 

As  I  say,  I  kept  Peter  home  this 
afternoon,  and  sure  enough  his  teacher 
called  up  to  find  out  why  he  was  absent. 
But  all  she  seemed  to  be  worried  about 
was  that  he  would  miss  the  test  that 
they  were  to  have.  1  told  her  that  I  had 
a  sick  child  to  worry  about,  not  a  test. 

Oh.  there’s  Mr.  Harding  going  into 
the  school  now.  Let’s  hurry.  1  want  to 
leave  this  cake  before  I  talk  to  him.  I 
hope  they  won’t  notice  that  the  icing 
is  a  little  messy. 

Peter  sampled  it.  1 
tried  to  hide  the 
cake,  but  he  is  so 
observing.  He  found 
it  right  away.  Just 
imagine  that,  and  he 
is  onlv  ten  years  old ;  • 

OH.  MR.  HARD. . . 
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MARIE  L.  PARKER  is  getting  ready  for  her  next 
day's  teaching  assignment  in  the  Hightstown  schools. 
As  a  high  school  senior  who  plans  to  make  teaching 
a  career,  she  is  spending  a  week  in  practising  her 
future  profession. 


Hightstown  Schools  Offer  Opportunity 
For  Future  Teachers  to  Check  Choices 

Hightstown  High  School  gives  seniors  who  are 
interested  in  a  teaching  career  a  real  chance  to 
see  how  they  like  it.  Marie  L.  Parker,  whose  story 
is  told  here,  now  knows  hy  experience  that  she  wants 
to  he  a  teacher — preferably  in  the  elementary  school. 
She  is  going  on  to  college  this  fall  with  every  assur¬ 
ance  that  her  vocational  choice  suits  her. 

Every  Hightstown  senior  is  given  a  week’s  practical 
experience  in  the  vocation  of  his  choice.  By  arrange¬ 
ment  with  local  business  houses,  each  senior  spends 
a  week  under  actual  employment  conditions.  Those 
who  choose  teaching  move  into  the  Hightstown  schools 
and  find  out  what  it's  like  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

They  alternate  between  the  high  school  and  the 
elementary  school.  As  a  result  three  of  this  year’s 
future  teachers  have  changed  their  aim  from  high 
school  to  elementary  teaching. 

The  experience  also  helps  weed  out  those  who  lack 
some  of  the  essential  qualihcations  for  teaching. 
J.  Harvey  Shue,  supervising  principal,  says,  “This  is 
both  kinder  and  more  convincing  than  anything  we 
can  tell  those  who  are  not  adapted  to  a  teaching  career. 
After  being  in  the  classroom  for  a  while,  they  tell  us, 
and  we  can  help  them  find  some  other  goal.” 
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Pictures  were  taken  by  Lyon  Rednor 
through  the  cooperation  of  Bernard 
Forer,  in  charge  of  photography  at 
Trenton  Central  High  School. 


The  supervising  principal  and  the  high  school  principal  hold  a  conference 
with  the  entire  group  in  Hightstowm’s  home  economics  cottage.  They 
impress  on  the  future  teachers  that  for  the  coming  week  they  will  be 
teachers.  Sitting  around  the  table:  Paul  D.  Haring,  principal;  Joyce  E. 
Stults,  Patricia  A.  Davison,  \ancy  Weed,  Joseph  C.  Wincklhofer,  Lillian 
T.  Russo,  D.  Judith  Fetsch,  Supervising  Principal  J.  Harvey  Shue,  H. 
Elizabeth  Shivers,  and  Marie. 
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Miss  Everett  and  Marie  leave  the  schoolhouse  together, 
after  a  final  conference  to  evaluate  what  they  have 
done  and  plan  tomorrow's  tasks.  The  pupil-teachers 
keep  the  same  hours  as  the  regular  teachers,  attend 
faculty  meetings,  and  are  given  a  full  picture  of  the 
responsibilities  that-  go  with  their  chosen  careers. 


MAY,  1950 


Mornings  Marie  takes  the  high  school 
mathematics  class  of  Thelma  M.  Mettz, 
who  happens  also  to  be  her  home  room 
teacher.  However,  Marie  feels  that  she 
is  more  at  home  and  does  better  work  in 
the  elementary  school.  And  she  knows 
that  is  where  the  teacher-need  is  today. 


Afternoons  she  moves  across  the  street  to  the  elementary  school, 
where  she  works  with  the  second  grade  class  of  Alice  R.  Everett. 
Here  she  has  an  infinite  variety  of  experiences.  Flash  card  drill 
with  Garrett  Conover  is  only  one  of  them.  She  observes  Miss 
Everett  teach,  prepares  lesson  plans  for  criticism,  supervises  the 
lines,  and  has  playground  duty. 


Below  she  is  taking  a  small  reading  group  while  Miss 
Everett  works  with  individual  pupils  and  other 
groups.  The  pupils  in  the  room  like  Marie,  and  she 
is  happy  working  with  them. 


What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

Ha  page  where  teachers  may  ask,  and  have  III 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

What  are  the  pension  provisions  for  a 
teacher  or  principal  who  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  public  pension  hind? 

A  1942  law  (18:5-50.9  et  seq.)  per¬ 
mits  a  school  district  to  retire  any 
employee  over  65,  even  though  the 
employee  has  tenure  and  is  not  a 
member  of  any  retirement  system.  If 
such  an  employee  has  been  employed 
in  the  district  for  at  least  10  academic 
or  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  such  retirement,  the  employee 
shall  receive  a  pension.  However  it 
is  the  school  district,  not  the  employee, 
who  has  the  right  to  do  the  retiring. 
The  Board  can  either  retire  a  single 
individual,  or  make  a  blanket  rule 
applying  to  all  or  to  specific  groups  of 
employees  when  they  reach  a  given  age 
of  65  or  over. 

Who  pays  these  pensions? 

The  school  district  in  which  the 
teacher  was  employed  when  he  was 
retired.  They  are  paid  in  the  same 
installments  and  at  the  same  intervals 
as  his  salary  was  paid.  The  money 
comes  from  “current  expenses.” 

How  large  are  these  pensions? 

A  1949  amendment  (R.  S.  18:5-50.2) 
provides  that  the  amount  of  the  annual 
pension  shall  be  fixed  in  the  resolution 
terminating  the  service  of  the  employee 
AND  SHALL  NOT  THEREAFTER  BE 
SUBJECT  TO  REDUCTION. 

An  employee  who  was  eligible  to  join 
a  pension  fund  and  failed  to  do  so  ( this 
includes  teachers)  shall  receive  a 
pension  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor 
more  than  three-eighths  of  “average 
annual  salary”.  However,  no  such 
employee  may  receive  more  than  one- 
fourth  unless  he  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  school  district  for  at  least  15 
consecutive  calendar  or  academic  years 
immediately  preceding  retirement,  and 
has  seized  a  total  of  25  years  in  a 
school  district  or  districts  of  the  State. 

What  is  nwant  by  the  "average  annual 
salarj?” 

It  is  defined  as  the  total  salary  of  the 
employee  for  the  last  five  years  of  em¬ 
ployment,  divided  by  five.  It  does  not 
include  extra  compensation  for  over¬ 
time  or  for  services  not  embraced  by 
his  regular  employment. 


SABBATICAL  LEAVES 

By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

Is  there  a  state  law  reqi^ring  that 
local  boards  of  education  grant  teach¬ 
ers  sabbatical  leaves? 

No.  Each  local  board  determines  its 
own  sabbatical  leave  policy.  In  1938  a 
bill  making  sabbatical  leaves  manda¬ 
tory  for  teachers  was  introduced  in  the 
AsMmbly.  It  never  passed. 

How  nuny  states  have  enaeted  state¬ 
wide  sabbatical  leave  law’s? 

The  latest  information  available 
shows  that  nine  states  have  enacted 
sabbatical  leave  laws.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  these  laws  make  the 
granting  of  sabbatical  leaves  optional 
with  the  local  boards  of  education. 

How  many  local  New  Jersey  school 
districts  have  adopted  sabbatical  leave 
policies? 

The  best  information  available  indi¬ 
cates  that  15  local  districts  grant  sab¬ 
batical  leaves  to  their  teachers.  This 
represents  about  3  percent  of  New 
Jersey  school  districts.  All  but  tw’o  of 
these  districts  are  in  the  upper  25  per¬ 
cent  of  total  districts  with  respect  to 
wealth  per  pupil. 

What  are  some  important  provisions 
contained  in  sabbatical  leaves  granted 
New  Jersey  teachers? 

(a)  Leaves  arc  granted  for  one  semester 
or  one  year. 

(bt  Leaves  are  granted  to  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals  and  supervisors. 

(c)  Teacher  receiving  sabbatical  leaves 
generally  obtains  one-half  of  her  regular 
salary. 

(d)  In  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  teacher  must  agree  to  teach  anywhere 
from  1  to  3  years  in  her  district  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  leave. 

(e)  About  one-half  of  districts  require  a 
written  report  at  completion  of  leave. 

(f)  Teacher  must  have  taught  in  district 
for  stated  number  of  years  before  being 
eligible  for  sabbatical  leave.  The  time  varies 
from  3  years  in  one  district  to  20  in  an¬ 
other;  the  most  frequently  required  time  is 
7  years. 

How’  many  teachers  are  allowed  sab¬ 
batical  leaves  in  any  one  year? 

Practice  varies  considerably.  Most 
of  the  districts  have  no  stated  fixed 
policy  on  this  matter.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  a  stipulated  maximum  percent¬ 
age  of  the  teaching  staff  is  allowed 
sabbatical  leaves  in  any  one  year.  Other 
districts  restrict  the  leaves  to  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  on  a  school  to 
school  basis. 


PENSIONS 

By  John  A.  W ood.  111 

Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

I  am  eligible  to  retire  but  do  not  want 
to  retire  for  a  few  years.  How  likely  is 
it  that  we  teachers  will  come  under 
Social  Security?  If  we  do  come  under  it 
how  would  that  affect  my  benefits? 

A  bill  known  as  House  Resolution 
6000  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  The  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  is  through  with  its  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  it  is  quite  likely  the  bill  will 
be  brought  onto  the  Senate  floor  in 
some  form  before  summer  adjourn¬ 
ment.  The  bill  proposes  larger  benefits 
which  can  be  claimed  by  women  at 
younger  ages  than  heretofore,  a  new 
scale  of  disability  benefits  which  have 
not  been  available  before,  and  it  con¬ 
templates  w  idening  the  present  areas  of 
covered  employment. 

Social  security  cannot  be  imposed 
upon  state,  county,  municipal,  or 
board  of  education  employees  except 
by  compact  or  agreement  at  the  state 
level.  H.  R.  6000  provides  for  such  a 
compact  or  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  any  state  which  wants  to 
provide  Social  Security  benefits  for 
public  employees. 

One  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
any  group  of  public  employees  now 
covered  by  an  existing  retirement 
system  must,  within  a  year  before  the 
date  of  a  proposed  compact  or  agree¬ 
ment.  have  a  referendum  in  which  all 
eligible  members  and  adult  benefici¬ 
aries  are  entitled  to  vote, — and  that 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  must  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  wish  to  come  under 
Social  Security.  Public  school  teachers, 
municipal  firemen  and  policemen,  and 
federal  civil  service  employees  through 
their  national  organizations  have 
joined  hands  in  requesting,  by  petitions 
and  accredited  witnesses,  that  public 
employees  who  are  members  of  existing 
retirement  systems  be  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded  from  coverage.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  amending  H.  R.  6000 
by  throwing  out  the  present  referendum 
provision  and  putting  in  a  specific 
exclusion  clause. 
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By  MARGARET  HAVBER 

Bound  Brook* 


What  Do  Your 
Pupils  Think  Of 


¥onr  ilssignnienM 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  INSTRUCTION  was 
our  aim  when  the  faculty  of  Bound 
Brook  High  School  polled  its  thousand 
students  concerning  assignments.  The 
results  were  enlightening  and  have 
pointed  the  way  toward  more  effective 

{)resentation  of  materials  necessary  to 
earning.  We  did  the  polling  hy  means 
of  questionnaires  filled  out  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classes,  following  a  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  methods  of  evaluating  public 
opinion — especially  the  questionnaire. 

Twenty-nine  questions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  students.  These  covered 
the  why,  when,  how,  and  what  of 
assignments.  For  instance:  why  do 
you  work  on  school  assignments? 
What  kind  of  assignments  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  How  do  you  like  your  assign¬ 
ments  given?  Do  you  always  under¬ 
stand  the  connection  between  your 
assignment  and  class  room  instruction? 
Do  you  find  assignments  too  long  and 
too  difficult?  Are  you  always  held 
strictly  accountable  for  your  assign¬ 
ments?  Do  you  find  that  assignments 
usually  result  in  interesting  discussions 
in  class  the  next  day?  Do  you  like  to 
be  in  classes  where  some  pupils  get 
different  assignments?  Wbat  is  your 
most  likely  action  if  you  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  an  assignment?  Do  you  like  to 
have  a  short  period  for  questions  after 
an  assignment  is  made? 

DO  UHATS  EXPECTED 

A  detailed  study  of  the  answers 
revealed  that  only  eighty-three  per  cent 
of  the  students  understood  exactly  why 
they  were  studying  each  subject  that 
they  were  taking.  The  freshmen  lead 
in  that  understanding.  An  attempt  to 
find  why  only  seventy-eight  per  cent 
of  the  sophomores  understood  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  their  various  courses 
is  now  being  made.  Apropos  of  that, 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  con¬ 
sider  assignments  as  an  activity  in 
which  something  may  be  learned;  forty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  seniors  indicate 
that  they  did  assignments  “for  the 
teacher.”  But  not  a  single  twelfth 
grader  said  that  he  did  his  assignments 
primarily  because  he  liked  the  teacher. 
Most  students  indicated  that  they  did 
assignments  regularly  because  they 
usually  did  what  was  expected  of  them. 
Only  nineteen  per  cent  gave  interest  as 
a  reason!  Could  that  be  because  only 
seventy-two  per  cent  had  found  how 
every  assignment  of  the  week  had  been 
related  to  the  purposes  of  the  courses 
they  were  taking? 


Do  you  ever  wonder  when  and  how 
to  give  assignments?  The  students  told 
us.  They  like  to  have  assignments 
made,  not  at  the  end  of  class — nor  yet 
when  interest  has  been  aroused — but  at 
the  beginning  of  class.  Some  few  do 
not  mind  copying  those  assignments 
from  the  blackboard,  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  group  think  dictation  by 
the  teacher  is  all  right;  the  largest  per 
cent  prefer  mimeographed  sheets  on 
which  are  stated  specific  page-reference 
assignments  with  “how  to  study  it” 
directions. 

17%  THINK 

They  also  like  to  be  warned  about 
possible  difficulties  that  may  arise,  and 
they  want  a  short  period  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  assignment.  That  need 
must  be  felt  very  acutely  because 
seventy -three  per  cent  of  the  students 
indicate  that  they  often  find  assign¬ 
ments  too  vague.  In  fact  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  claim  that  they*frequently 
find  themselves  working  fruitlessly  on 
assignments  that  fail  to  have  meaning 
for  them. 

That  same  idea  is  reflected  in  the 
tabulation  of  answers  concerning  the 
“strongest  feeling  about  assignments”. 
Only  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  entire 
student  body  find  that  their  assign¬ 
ments  make  them  THINK;  only  ten 
per  cent  find  that,  through  their  assign¬ 
ments,  they  learn  to  study.  Forty -eight 
per  cent  feel  that  their  assignments 
merely  prepare  them  for  class  recitation 
the  next  day;  fifteen  per  cent  flatly 
declare  that  they  “just  take  a  lot  of 
time.  Seventy-four  per  cent  do  admit 
that  carefully  prepared  assignments 
result  in  interesting  class  discussions 
eventually. 

From  these  frank  expressions  of 
opinions  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
that  only  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  feel  that  fast-working 
pupils  should  be  expected  to  do  more 
work  than  the  slower  pupils  and  that 
only  twenty-three  per  cent  want  to  be  in 
classes  in  which  some  pupils  get  assign¬ 
ments  different  from  those  of  the  resf 
of  the  group. 

As  the  Bound  Brook  High  School 
staff  reviewed  the  implications  re¬ 
flected  in  the  thinking  of  the  students 
concerning  assignments,  several  points 
for  improvement  in  instruction  became 
evident.  It  would  be  necessary  first,  in 
order  that  classroom  instruction  be 
based  on  modem  learning  techniques. 


that  teachers  re-evaluate  the  aims  and 
goals  of  their  various  courses  of  study. 
Second,  these  aims  and  goals  must  be 
so  expressed  to  the  students  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  those  students 
would  understand  both  the  immediate 
and  remote  aims  of  the  classroom  in¬ 
struction  and,  therefore,  the  reasons 
for  that  familiar  phrase,  “Your  assign¬ 
ment  for  tomorrow  will  be.” 

BETTER  ASSIGNMENTS  MEAN  .  .  . 

Probably  the  element  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  assignments  would  then  re¬ 
place  the  idea  of  empty  duty;  the  “lake 
a  lot  of  time”  negative  response  would 
be  replaced  by  the  positive  “they  make 
me  think”;  at  the  beginning  of  each 
class,  the  teacher  would  be  ready  with 
a  well  thought  through,  definite  assign¬ 
ment  so  carefully  presented  to  the  group 
that  learning  of  the  material  called  for 
ill  that  assignment  would  be  closely 
related  to  that  which  has  been  learned 
or  is  being  learned  in  other  subjects. 
If  all  this  could  be  done  and  if  every 
assignment  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  teachers  would  be 
able  to  hold  students  strictly  account¬ 
able  for  work  assigned  and  could, 
when  they  based  classroom  discussions 
on  assigned  reading,  writing,  or  drills, 
be  sure  of  active,  interested  response. 

Beginnings  in  the  direction  of  im¬ 
proved  instruction  based  on  this  study 
have  been  made  by  the  Bound  Brook 
High  School  staff.  At  a  regular  meet¬ 
ing,  members  of  the  faculty  demon¬ 
strated  various  techniques  in  assign¬ 
ment  giving.  Recent  department  meet¬ 
ings  have  centered  around  discussions 
of  aims  and  objectives  of  the  several 
courses  of  study  that  are  being  follow¬ 
ed,  and  around  the  various  methods  of 
approach  that  the  members  of  i  the  de¬ 
partment  have  found  effective  in  attain¬ 
ing  those  goals.  The  results,  members 
of  the  faculty  agree,  tend  toward  more 
uniform  and  more  definite  assignments. 
Could  that  extra  quiet  in  study  hall  and 
tlie  wider  use  of  the  library  mean  that 
the  students,  loo,  have  come  to  realize 
that  carefully  presented  and  carefully 
prepared  assignments  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  both  effective  instruction  and 
effective  learning? 


*Miss  Haubcr  is  head  of  ihe  English  De¬ 
partment  in  Bound  Brook  High  SchooL 
The  queslionnaire  used  in  this  study  was 
prepared  by  Ralph  P.  Gallagher,  supervising 
principal  in  Bound  Brook,  from  whom  copies 
of  it  are  available. 
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Selecting  The  Comminioner 

A  Digest  of  a  Comprehensive  Statement  Adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Superintendence 
Declaring  the  Fundamental  Principles  Basic 
to  the  Structure  of  Education  in  our  State 


The  government  of  our  nation  is 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  In  such  a  country  the  public 
schools  are  the  basic  means  by  which 
the  people  prepare  themselves  to  govern 
themselves  wisely ;  this  implies  prepara¬ 
tion  for  government  without  indoctrina¬ 
tion  for  or  against  any  party  regime. 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
schools  should  not  be  under  the  control 
of  any  particular  partisan  regime, 
locally  or  on  a  State  or  Federal  level. 
The  people  should  keep  the  processes 
of  education  under  their  direct  control. 
This  principle  is  so  familiar  because  it 
has  bwn  pretty  generally  recognized  in 
local  affairs.  We  are  likely  to  take  it 
for  granted  or  to  neglect  its  application 
at  points  further  removed  from  us.  And 
this  right  at  the  time  that  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  more  important  to  local  com¬ 
munities. 

People  sometimes  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  idea  of  popular  control  of 
public  education,  and  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  political  party  in  power.  In 
making  this  distinction  we  are  in  no 
way  questioning  the  necessity  for  party 
politics  and  party  control  as  a  means 
of  carrying  on  the  ordinary  functions 
of  government.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  Governor  should  have  the 
right  to  appoint,  direct,  and  dismiss  if 
necessary  those  whom  he  chooses  to 
help  in  carrying  out  his  party’s  plat¬ 
form.  W'e  submit,  however,  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  not 
be  placed  under  that  kind  of  control. 
Precisely  because  of  the  unique  func¬ 
tion  of  education  in  our  society,  the 
theory  of  responsible  party  govern¬ 
ment  must  not  be  applied  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

OUR  STATE  CONSTITUTION 

Its  new  constitution  as  a  whole  repre¬ 
sents  a  progressive  step  forward  for 
New  Jersey.  The  coordination  of  the 
departments  of  government,  the  clear 
placement  of  certain  responsibilities  in 
tlie  executive,  constituted  a  much- 
needed  reform.  However,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  presents  a  glaring  weakness,  even 
a  step  backward,  in  the  provisions 


which  have  been  made  for  a  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  We  believe 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  eventually  to  correct  this 
weakness. 

Under  our  constitution,  if  the 
Governor  makes  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  ofl&cer  of  a  principal  depart¬ 
ment,  such  appointment  is  concurrent 
with  the  term  of  the  Governor.  The 
appointee  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor.  Presumably  the  appointment 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Governor 
without  hearing.  Such  an  appointee  is 
expiected  to  serve  as  the  executive 
ofiBcer  of  a  Board  whose  members  have 
had  no  voice  in  his  selection — extreme- 
h  poor  administrative  practice. 

It  is  most  doubtful  if  such  a  method 
of  appointment  would,  except  possibly 
in  rare  instances,  induce  men  of  the 
tjqie  needed  as  a  State  educational 
leader,  to  accept  an  appointment  and 
serve  as  Commissioner  of  Education. 
If,  in  addition,  the  spirit  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  so  selected 
would  be  expiected  to  be  an  instrument 
for  carrying  out  party  policies  and 
platforms;  if  he  is  to  be  thought  an 
arm  of  the  particular  party  in  power, 
or  the  particular  Governor  in  ofiBce. 
then  it  is  even  more  doubtful  if  a  p)erson 
ot  high  professional  standing  would 
care  to  accept  the  position. 

ASSEMBLY  BILL  95* 

A-95  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Thus  the  selection  of  the  executive 
ofiBcer  is  made  by  the  board  to  whom 
he  is  responsible.  This  also  removes 
the  objectionable  feature  of  having  a 
term  of  appointment  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  Governor,  correcting  the 
implication  that  each  new  Governor 


*  This  statement  refers  to  Assembly 
Bill  95  in  its  original  form,  as  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  As  amended  in  the 
Senate  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  goes 
directly  contrary  to  the  principles  ex¬ 
pressed  here. 


should  feel  free  to  appoint  a  new  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  This  would 
make  it  less  likely  that  the  Commission- 
ership  would  be  considered  in  the  area 
of  party  patronage,  and  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  would  therefore  be 
subject  to  less  partisan  political  con¬ 
trol  under  this  arrangement. 

A-95  seems  to  be  the  best  possible 
improvement  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  short  of  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Anything  less  than  A-95  would 
be  of  no  value — capitulation  to  a  point 
of  view  completely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  discussed.  Acquiescence  in 
some  compromise  solution  might  delay 
for  a  long  time  the  fundamental  change 
the  poople  will  in  time  demand.  We 
should  not  waste  our  energy  on  a  trifle. 
The  same  amount  of  energy  directed 
toward  community-by-community  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  fundamental  principle 
would  surely  be  much  more  worth 
while. 

THE  COMMISSIONERSHIP 

Let  us  describe  the  conditions  under 
which  a  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  be  selected  and  permitted  to 
serve: 

1.  He  should  be  an  educational  leader  of 
outstanding  professional  accomplishment 
and  high  personal  integrity. 

2.  He  should  have  the  freedom  to  advocate 
before  lay  groups,  before  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  or  before  the  Governor  and 
legislature  any  plans  or  projects  to  im¬ 
prove  the  educational  system  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  without  fear  of  political 
reprisal. 

3.  He  should  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
he  will  be  continued  in  office  if  his  pro¬ 
fessional  services  are  satisfactory,  and 
partisan  political  motives  shall  not  be 
used  either  as  a  basis  of  selection  or 
dismissal. 

4.  He  should  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Cabinet. 
The  term  “cabinet  member”  usually 
means  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
help  the  chief  executive  of  the  political 
government  carry  out  his  party’s  plat¬ 
form  pledges.  A  Governor  can  get  from 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  all 
of  the  advice  he  needs  concerning  educa¬ 
tional  matters  without  the  Commissioner’s 
being  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Cabinet. 

All  that  has  been  argued  concerning 
the  proper  status  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  parallel  with  the.  belief 
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that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
should  be  composed  of  the  most  able, 
high-minded  citizens  it  is  possible  to 
persuade  to  accept  appointment  to  the 
Board.  Members  should  be  those  who 
are  able  to  express  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  for  their  schools.  Two  states, 
Washington  and  Utah,  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  selecting  members  of  Bieir 
State  Boards  of  Education  by  local 
school  board  conventions. 

We  do  not  want  a  school  administra¬ 
tion,  local,  state,  or  national,  that  could 
write  its  own  ticket.  Certain  powers 
over  the  schools  the  people  will  of 
necessity  and  as  a  matter  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  delegate  to  the  legislature  and  the 
Governor.  A  State  Commissioner  of 
Exlucation  and  the  State  Board  of  ELdu- 
cation  would  be  foolish  indeed  were 
they  indifferent  toward  the  good  will 
of  the  legislature,  the  Governor  and  the 
people  at  large. 

But  we  want  a  State  Department  of 
Education  operating  in  a  structure  that, 
offers  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
professional  leadership.  Without  sih^h 
j  structure  there  is  grave  danger  th«t 
the  people  will  never  know  what  pro¬ 
fessional  educational  leadership  really 
thinks  should  be  done  at  any  given  time 
to  improve  the  schools  of  the  State. 
Neither  the  people  nor  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  State  government 
would  be  under  compulsion  to  accept 
recommendations  from  the  profession 
of  education,  but  they  should  have  full 


benefit  of  responsible  professional 
leadership  as  they  make  their  decisions. 
This  is  fundamental  to  progress  in  a 
free  country. 

Resolutions  and  statements  made  by 
various  organizations  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  organization  of  State 
Departments  of  Education  and  in  the 
method  of  selecting  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  reveal  an  unusual  agree* 
ment  in  basic  principle. 

In  1949  the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education 
issued  a  monograph  “The  Structure  of  State 
Departments  of  Education,”  which  has  this 
to  say:  “Appointment  of  the  chief  State 
school  officer  by  the  Governor  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  gained  much  favor.  It  is  used 
in  only  seven  states.  .  .  .  The  trend  is 
definitely  toward  appointment  of  the  chief 
State  school  officer  by  the  State  Board  of 
education.  Ten  States  now  use  this  method, 
and  Colorado  will  be  the  eleventh  after 
1950.  .  .  .  From  the  standpoint  of  sound 
organization  and  administration  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  selecting  the 
chief  State  school  officer.  Appointment  by 
the  State  board  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
dualism  in  responsibility  and  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  State  board  and  this  official.” 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
resolution  (Feb.  25,  1950)  says:  WHEELS 
great  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  several 
states  individually  and  through  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  jointly, 
to  improve  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
the  State  Education  Authority:  THEREFCDRE 
BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  N.S.B.A.  urge 
the  State  School  Boards  Associations  to  co¬ 
operate  whole-heartedly  with  their  respective 
State  Departments  and  other  organizations 
in  securing  legislation  which  will  ultimately 
provide  for 

1.  A  State  Board  of  Education  selected 


on  a  non-partisan  basis  for  long,  over¬ 
lapping  single  terms. 

2.  A  State  Superintendent  appointed  by 
the  State  Etoard  of  Education  as  its 
responsible  executive  officer. 

3.  A  State  Department  of  Education  ade¬ 
quately  financed  and  staffed  to  serve 
the  schools  of  the  State  effectively  in 
all  respects  designated  and  required  by 
the  educational  laws  of  the  State. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  resolution  (March  1,  1950)  says: 
“We  believe  that  the  leadership  coming  from 
state  departments  of  education  has  great 
potentialities  in  determining  the  character 
and  quality  of  public  education.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  state  boards  of  education  be 
established,  composed  of  lay  citizens,  and 
that  chief  state  school  officers  be  appointed 
by  the  state  boards.” 

It  is  clear  that  control  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioner  by  either 
the  Governor  or  the  Senate  is  not  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  popular  con¬ 
trol  of  the  public  schools.  We  believe 
that  when  the  question  is  adequately 
piesented  and  explained,  the  people 
will  concur  with  the  stand  taken  in  this 
statement.  We  believe  that  no  issue 
concerning  education  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  more  important  in  the  long  run 
for  the  welfare  of  public  education. 

This  statement  was  drafted  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was 
Dr.  A.  L  Threlkeld  of  Montclair.  Members 
were  Ernest  Gilliland,  Highland  Park:  Paul 
R.  Jones,  Moorestown;  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson, 
Union  County:  Henry  E.  Kentopp,  Elast 
Orange;  G.  Edward  McComsey,  Atlantic 
City;  and  Frederick  Raubinger,  Ridgewood. 


College  Courses  in  Summer  School 

Six  W^cktt  S0>MMion—tuin»  2S  to  Augunt  it 


For  college  credit — or  just  for  knowledge 
gained — vou’ll  find  profit  in  putting  your 
summer  leisure  to  work.  The  interesting 
subjects  listed  are  open  to  all. 

Rbcistration:  L’nderftraduates — may  register  in 
person  from  April  1  to  June  27,  9:00  A.M.  to 
1:00  P.M.,  2:00  to  4:30  P.M.  daily;  Saturdays, 
9:00  A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.  They  may  register  by 
mail  from  April  1  to  June  10.  Students  from  other 
colleges  or  universities  planning  to  attend  the 
Summer  School  must  have  the  written  approval 
of  their  dean  before  being  permitted  to  register. 

Graduate  Students — in  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Education  must  register  in  person  June  26  and 
27.  The  last  day  for  registration  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  is  June  30. 

For  Complete  I.M'ORmatio>:  Write  or  call  — 
The  Director  of  The  Summer  School,  R<M>m  1 16, 
College  Hall,  I'niversiiy  of  Pennsylvania.  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa.  Phone:  EVergreen  6-0100. 


tiraduate  and  ilmdergraduatv  €,ourmem 


.4ccoantinK 
.4nlhrop«ilogy 
Arrhile«l«re 
Bolansr 
Baainess  Law 
Chcmiatrj 
EcoDomiea 
Edaeation 
Cea«ral 
Administrative 
Business  Education 
Elementary  Education 
History 

Music  Educatinn 


Secondary  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Enalish 
Finance 
Fine  Arts 

Foreian  Commeree 

French 

Ceoaraphy 

Geoloay 

German 

Health  and  Physical 
Education 
History 
Industry 
Insurance 
Bfarketina 


Mathematics 

Music 

Nursina  Education 
Oriental  Studies 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Social  Work 
Socioloay 

South  Asia  Regional 
Program 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Transportation 
Zoology 


Workahop  t’ourava 

Early  (Childhood  Eolcatio.n — A  study  of 
the  neeila  and  readiness  for  learning,  with 
emphasis  on  music  and  science. 

Health  and  Human  Relations— Educa¬ 
tional  background,  and  methods  for  teachers, 
counselors  and  special  workers. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Pennsylvania 
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County  Elections  --  October,  1950 

Regulations  Approved  by  State  Elections  Committee 
March  31, 1950 


I.  County  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
a  County  Elections  Committee  of  five 
members  in  any  county  having  a  total 
active  membership  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  of  1,250  or  less. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active  mem¬ 
bership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be 
one  member  of  the  Elections  Committee 
for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  active  members.  School  districts 
w'ith  250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  one.  and  only 
one,  representative  on  the  Elections 
Committee  for  each  250  members,  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  The  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  call  all  meetings  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee,  and  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County  Elec¬ 
tions  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members  of 
ffie  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  the  county  according  to  a  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as  may 
be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

II.  Nominatiwis  of  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly 

A.  CoL’NTY  Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  consisting  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  in  any  county  having  a  total  active 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  1,250  or  less.  In 
counties  where  the  total  active  member¬ 
ship  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  active  members.  School  districts 
with  250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  one.  and 
only  one,  representative  on  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  each  250  mem¬ 
bers  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 


under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of  any 
such  approved  county  organization 
may,  by  formal  action,  designate  the 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee.  Formal  request  for  ap¬ 
proval  and  for  authority  to  designate 
members  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  shall  be  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  State  Elections  Committee  at  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Office.  Such  requests  for  approval  of 
county  organizations  must  be  made  not 
later  ffian  May  1,  1950. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  association  or  organ¬ 
ization  is  approved  as  noted  above,  then 
tlie  county  representative  on  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  appoint  the 
County  Nominating  Committee  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  personnel  of 
these  committees  as  selected  either  by 
the  county  organization  or  by  the 
county  representative  on  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  be  reported  to 
the  chairman  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  at  the  administrative  offices, 
by  the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  on  forms  supplied  by 
the  office,  not  later  than  June  2,  1950. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  election  to  these  offices  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
who,  in  turn,  shall  report  such  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  no  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  23. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for  the 
Slate  Nominating  Committee,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the  total 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  in  the  county. 


with  at  least  five  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  five  (5)  school  districts  in 
the  county,  provided,  however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
fiom  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county  shall  he  sufficient  on 
any  petition,  and  provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  nomina¬ 
tions  for  candidates  for  the  Delegate 
Assembly  may  be  made,  from  any  such 
district,  on  petition  of  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  per  cent  of  the  active  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  that  local  school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmations  that 
each  nominee  and  each  petitioner  is  an 
.active  member  »»f  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  to  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  county  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  noted  below  so  that 
announcement  of  such  plans  may  be 
available  for  publication  no  later  than 
September  15,  1950. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for  organ¬ 
ization  purpose^  at  the  call  of  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call  of 
its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  State  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  election  to  these 
offices  is  required  by  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county 
nominees  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
September  15,  1950.  The  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  make  this  list  of  nominees  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  to  any  member  of  the 
NJEA  in  the  county  and,  as  noted 
before,  submit  tfiis  list  to  the  NJEA 
office  no  later  than  September  23,  1950. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  a  term  of  one 
year  shall  be  elected  in  alternate  years. 
Due  to  constitutional  provisions.  Article 
VII,  Section  1,  a  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  be  elected  in  1950. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  ( term  three  years  from 
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YOUR  COUNTY  ELECTIONS  —  IN  DIGEST  FORM 
FOR  WHAT — Your  county  members  of  the  NJEA  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  Executive  Committee,  and  Delegate  Assembly. 

(Posts  to  be  flUed  wUl  be  Usted  in  the  September  Review.) 

CANDIDATES — Nominated  by  County  Nominating  Committee  or  by 
Petition. 

(See  Section  II  of  these  Rules  for  details  of  nomination.) 

WHEN,  WHERE — Next  October,  week  of  October  16 — at  Polling  Places 
within  county.  No  voting  unless  there  is  a  contest. 

(Names  of  candidates,  exact  date,  pollina  places  in  special  Bulletin.) 

IN  CHARGE — Your  County  Elections  Committee- — appointed  by  County 
Member  of  State  Elections  Committee. 

(See  paae  161,  January  Review,  for  State  Elections  Committee.) 


close  of  1950  Convention),  to  succeed 
any  present  county  member  whose  term 
expires  in  1950  or  for  the  unexpired 
term  if  the  office  otherwise  becomes 
vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  whose  terms  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  1950  Annual  Convention 
(term  two  years)  or  for  the  unexpired 
term  if  the  office  otherwise  becomes 
[  vacant.  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  are  county  representative^ 
and  must  be  elected  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees 
for  the  State  Nominating  Committee, 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  in  those  counties  where 
elections  to  these  offices  are  to  be  held 
ui  accordance  with  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions,  must  be  presented  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22, 1950.  Blank  forms  for  indi¬ 
vidual  petitions  are  to  be  secured  on 
24  hours  notice  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  such  petitions,  if  properly  ex¬ 
ecuted.  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Office, 
within  24  hours  of  their  receipt  (by 
September  23)  by  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee. 

E.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  16,  1950  at 
such  places  and  on  such  dates  for  each 
county  as  the  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  or  a  person 
designated  by  him  shall  decide. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election,  and  its  decision  shall 
be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  no  elec¬ 
tion  in  that  county  shall  be  held,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated  slate. 


IV.  Procedures  for  County  Eleo» 
tions — October,  1950 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 
properly  received  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
will  be  published  by  counties  in  an 
elections  issue  of  the  Official  News 
Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the  poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1950-51  must  he  presented 
by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote  at  any 
county  election. 

V.  Notifying  Membership 

The  following  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  the  NJEA  may  be  advised  as  to 
election  procedures: 

A.  Copies  of  Regulations  for  County 
Elections  and  Regulations  for  State 
Elections  (when  required  by  constitu¬ 
tional  provision),  as  adopted  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  shall  be 
published  annually  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review. 

B.  At  least  three  weeks  before  peti¬ 
tions  are  required  to  be  filed  there  shall 
be  published  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  NJEA  Review  the  following: 

1.  A  list  of  the  elective  positions  to 
be  filled  in  each  county; 

2.  Information  concerning  the  filing 
of  petitions; 

3.  Names  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committees. 

C.  A  special  Elections  Bulletin  shall 
be  issued  in  advance  of  the  week  of 
election  listing  the  names  of  all  candi¬ 
dates,  both  by  Nominating  Committee 
and  by  petition,  for  county  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  the  polling  places  for 
those  counties  in  which  elections  are 
to  be  held. 
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Aher  38  years  of  Health  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Proterlion,  TPU  begins  its 
39th  year  by  entering  the  LIFE 
PROTECTION  field. 

leek  ot  these  features  ef  TPU 
life  Pretectien: 

. . .  natural  death  benefits 
...both  Medical  and  Non-Med¬ 
ical  Plans  available  on  an¬ 
nual,  semi-annual  or  quar¬ 
terly  basis 

. . .  dividend-bearing  certificates 
. . .  paid  up  at  age  63  .  .  .  and 

MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  FAMILY  ARE 
ALSO  EIIGIBIEI 

Yes,  members  of  your  family — 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  55 — 
can  have  TPU  Life  Protection. 
You  can't  afford  not  to  have  the 
details  about  ibis  new  protection. 

P5.  Don’t  forget  about  TPU’s 
regular  income  •  protecting 
Health  and  Accident  plans. 
If  you  don’t  already  sub¬ 
scribe  to  these  benefits,  you’d 
better  look  into  the  matter 
right  away!  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now ! 

REMEMBER,  TPU  has  paid  over  $8,700,000 
in  benefits  to  members. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  Prince  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

(check  one  or  both) 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  TPU  LIFE  BENEFITS. 

Please  send  me  information  about 
TPU  Health  and  Accident  protection. 

Name  . .  . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . 

City  _ _ - . - . 

State  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


MAY,  1950 
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^NJOY  security  y 


ACCOj^ 


This  card  can  help  make  your  vacation  /UORE  pleasant 

year,  thousands  of  run  short  of  cash?  Just*  present  your  get  a  Card.  Just  send  coupon  for  simplified 

mat  Nationwide  Cash-  Credit  Card  to  the.%«ao?tti/  office  wherever  request  form.  You  won't  find  a  lot  of 

cation.  you  are.  questions  on  this  form.  Our  35  years’ 

Dthers  didn’t.  But  ALL  Your  Credit  Card  identifies  you  immedi-  experience  with  teachers  have  sold  us  on 

ig  of  security  that  ac-  ately  at  any  RuMmal  office  in  the  United  ‘heir  reliability.  You  can  fill  out  the  form 

5  where  to  turn  should  Sutes  and  Canada.  Upon  verification,  you  about  5  minutes.  And,  nobody  else  is 

n  a  strange  city — need  get  the  money.  Usually,  this  takes  a  notified. 

matter  of  hours.  You  put  yourself  under  no  obligation  by 

I’t  YOU  take  this  feel-  WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  OPEN  A  JkoMmai  sending  this  coupon.  Should  you  change 

jng  on  your  vacation?  CASH-CREDIT  ACCOUNT?  It  costs  you  noth-  your  mind,  you  need  not  return  the  re- 

CCOUNTI  a  CrAlit  ‘"8  ‘’P®"  *  Cash-Credit  Ac-  quest  form.  However,  should  you  return 

•II  u  -  count.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  enjoy  the  ‘hen  your  registered  Credit 

feeling  of  security  your  Credit  Card  af-  Card  will  reach  you  within  a 

J  It’s^iShT^  fords  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  obligation  few  days. 

e  account  ex-  ‘o  use  your  Card.  You  pay  only  for  the  Why  not  send  coupon  now? 

vour  Account  withdraw  from  your  Account.  You  risk  nothing.  You  may  be 

Ld  of  mer-/m/(  HOW  TO  APPLY  —  Applying  A  Pa  migbty  glad  you  did  next  summer. 


There  is  one  or  more  Personal  Fi¬ 
nance  Co.  offices  in  the  following  cities. 
See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 


Customer  Service  Division,  Box  1947,  Trenton  10,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  request  form  for  Nationwide  Cash-Credit  Card  and  literature  describing 
the  value  of  this  Card.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation  on  my  part. 


ASBURY  PARK  JERSEY  CITY 
ATLANTIC  CITY  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
BAYONNE  NEWARK  (2offlc») 

BLOOMFIELD  ORANGE 
CAMDEN  (ZHiic*.)  PATERSON 
ELIZABETH  PASSAIC 
HACKENSACK  PLAINFIELD 
IRVINGTON  TRENTON 
UNION  CITY 
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Sfofe- 


rNE  COMPANfiV  THAT  LIKiS  TO  SAY  YtS‘ 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

When  Your  Pupils  Work 

The  Effects  of  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage>Hour  Act 
Upon  Educational  Programs 

By  JOHN  A.  McCARTHY 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Vocational  Division 


The  Federal  Minimum  Wage-Hour 
Act  is  not  new;  it  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1938,  but  an  amendment 
in  1949,  which  became  effective  Janu- 
I  ary  25,  1950,  directly  affects  the  em- 
'  ployment  of  youth  and  the  operati^ 
of  work  experience  programs.  I 

The  1938  Act  provided  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  forty  cents  per  hour  but 
the  amendment  increases  this  minimum 
to  seventy-five  cents  an  hour,  with  time 
and  one  half  paid  for  all  hours  worked 
above  the  first  40  hours  per  week.^  In 
addition,  the  Act  has  child  labor  re¬ 
strictions  that  apply  to  all  youth  under 
18  years  of  age  in  occupations  declared 
particularly  hazardous  or  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  children.  The  most 
recent  restriction  for  those  between  16 
and  18  years  applies  to  the  occupations 
of  motor  vehicle  driver  and  helper 
employed  in  interstate  commerce. 
“Motor  vehicle”  means  automobile, 
truck,  truck-tractor,  trailer,  semi-trailer, 
motorcycle,  or  similar  vehicle  propelled 
I  or  driven  by  mechanical  means.  The 
term  “driver”  is  interpreted  as  any 
individual  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  drives  a  motor  vehicle  at 
any  time.  The  term  “helper”  means 
any  individual,  other  than  the  driver, 
whose  work  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  or  delivery  of  goods 
includes  riding  in  or  on  a  motor 
vehicle. 

This  new  regulation  is  important 
because  youths  over  17  years  of  age 
may  secure  an  automobile  driver’s 
license  in  this  State,  but  they  cannot 
be  employed  as  a  driver  or  helper  on 
motor  vehicles  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  until  18  years  of  age.  There 
are  no  exceptions  to  this  or  any  other 
child  labor  restriction  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  apply  at  all  times.  There  is  no 
easing  of  these  restrictions  for  youth 
employed  after  school  hours,  when 
schools  are  not  in  session,  or  during 
vacation  periods.  These  restrictions 
apply  to  any  producer,  manufacturer. 


or  dealer  who  sends  or  delivers  goods 
for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  any  employer  who  employs  a 
minor  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  such  com¬ 
merce. 

WHO  ARE  INCLUDED 

The  Act  covers  employees  who  are 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce.  Employees  include  office 
workers,  maintenance  workers,  plant 
protective  workers,  and  home  workers 
reducing  goods  not  yet  in  the  pro- 
ibited  classification  and  who  bring 
work  from  the  factory  to  their  home 
for  processing.  Many  employers  pro¬ 
duce  for  intrastate  commerce  as  well 
as  for  interstate  commerce,  and  they 
have  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
records  showing  the  products  which  go 
into  intrastate  commerce.  Some  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  food 
processing  may  be  regarded  as  inter¬ 
state  commerce  activities  and  here  too, 
it  is  the  farmer  who  must  be  sure  of 
the  extent  of  his  responsibilities  under 
the  Federal  Act.  Educators  should  not 
attempt  to  determine  the  interstate 
status  of  employers. 

8ECL1UNG  EXE.MPnONS 

There  are  no  exemptions  from  the 
child  labor  restrictions  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  does  not  excuse 
non-compliance  with  any  other  Federal 
or  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance 
concerning  child  labor.  There  are  five 
jcb  classifications  for  which  exemptions 
may  be  made  and  for  which  educators 
have  some  responsibilities  for  request¬ 
ing  exemptions.  These  include: 

Apprentices 

All  apprentices  working  under  an 
approval  issued  prior  to  January  25, 
1950  will  not  have  to  have  their  pay 
adjusted  to  the  minimum  standards  if 
the  pay  at  that  time  was  below  75c  an 


hour;  however,  for  any  approvals 
issued  previous  to  that  date  in  which 
new  apprentices  are  employed  after 
January  25,  1950,  the  minimum  wage 
will  be  75c  an  hour  unless  an  exemption 
is  granted  for  the  employee.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  program  must  be  bona  fide 
and  approved  by  Federal  or  State  ap¬ 
prentice  training  services  or  by  the 
State  Agency  which  has  authority  to 
approve  apprentice  training. 

Handicapped  Persons 

Exemptions  may  be  requested  for 
handicapped  persons,  but  only  for  those 
who  have  a  handicap  that  will  affect 
job  performance. 

Learners 

A  learner  is  interpreted  as  one  who 
is  learning  a  skill  on  the  job  that  can 
be  acquired  in  a  short  time.  Learner 
exemptions  will  be  issued  when  proper 
evidence  is  supplied,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  480  hours,  320  of  which  may 
be  worked  at  the  exemption  rate. 

Student  Learners 

Student  learner  exemptions  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  educators. 
Exemptions  may  be  requested  and  a 
temporary  authorization  may  be 
gianted  for  continuation  of  certain 
State  and  local  programs  in  order  to 
prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities 
for  employment.  The  exemptions  for 
student  learners  involve: 

The  continuation  of  wages  paid  to 
student  learners  before  the  effectiveness 
of  the  legislation,  but  the  rate  established 
must  average,  over  the  period  covered 
by  a  student  learner  certificate,  not  less 
than  seventy-five  percent  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  minimum,  or  56^c  per  hour.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  possibility  of  payment 
of  lower  wages  for  the  period  January 
25,  1950,  to  June  30,  1950,  if  lower  wages 
were  paid  prior  to  January  25,  1950. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  each 
week  added  to  the  number  of  hours  of 
school  instruction  shall  not  exceed  40 
hours  a  week,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  but  student  learners  may 
be  employed  for  40  hours  when  school 
is  not  in  session. 

Application  for  exemption  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  learner  should  be  filed  by  a  school 
official  with  a  statement  that  each  student 
learner  is  receiving  instruction  in  an 
accredited  school  and  is  employed  on 
a  part-time  basis  in  accordance  with  a 
bona  fide  training  program  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  or  other  recognized  educational 
body. 

There  is  a  temporary  authorization 
governing  the  issuance  of  certificates 
which  provides  for  written  approval  of 
the  employment  of  a  student  learner 
under  a  cooperative  work-study  program, 
trade  school  or  other  type  of  vocational 
training  program,  by  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  or  a  local  Board  of 
Education.  This  will  serve  as  the  tempo¬ 
rary  certificate  authorizing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  student  learners  under  such  a 
program  of  less  than  75c  an  hour  for 
a  four  months'  period  ending  May  25. 
1950.  However,  the  wage  rate  must  be 
not  less  than  56*4c  an  hour  and  the  train- 
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plus  a  reasonable  fee  for  an  attorney 
and  suit  costs.  Suits  for  recovery  of 
back  wages  due  must  be  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  time  when 
minimum  and/or  overtime  wages  be¬ 
come  due  and  the  employer  fails  to  pay 
them. 

The  Act  prohibits  discharging  or  dis¬ 
criminating  against  an  employee  be¬ 
cause  he  has  filed  a  complaint  or 
started  or  participated  in  a  proceeding 
under  the  Act. 

The  Administrator  may  supervise  the 
payment  of  back  wages  for  employees 
and,  on  the  written  request  of  affected 
employees,  may  bring  suit  against  the 
employer  to  recover  back  wages  due. 

WORKING  WITHOUT  PAY 

This  question  was  presented  to  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Labor  Wage  and  Hour  Public  Contract 
Division,  and  he  ruled  that,  as  used  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  “em¬ 
ploy”  includes  “to  suffer  or  permit  to 
work”,  and  that  “employment”  con¬ 
notes  “a  relationship  wherein  the 
liberty  of  action  of  one  of  the  parties 
is  in  some  degree  subordinated  to  the 
other’s  authority,  direction,  or  control 
in  connection  with  work  performed  or 
duties  assumed  by  the  former  in  the 
interest  of  the  latter”.  Employment  for 
work  experience  where  interstate  com¬ 
merce  is  involved  requires  the  payment 
of  minimum  wages  except  when  an 
exemption  is  secured  in  conformity 
1  with  the  classification  listed  above. 


Teaching  and  Learning  made 
easier,  faster,  more  effective ••• 
with  the  new,  improved 


INTRASTATE  COMMERCE 

Those  who  are  not  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  therefore  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  must  be 
engaged  in  intrastate  commerce  and 
are  subject  to  the  child  labor  regula¬ 
tions.  minimum  wage  and  hour  regula¬ 
tions,  other  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  local  ordinances.  The  child 
labor  standards  of  New  Jersey  have 
been  recognized  as  the  highest  in  the 
nation,  and  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  the  legal  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  minimum  wage  and  hour  regula¬ 
tions  after  conducting  hearings  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  such 
regulations.  The  present  State  wage 
regulations  apply  to  limited  fields. 

Educators,  however,  should  be  aware 
of 'the  New  Jersey  legislation  which 
requires  a  minimum  wage  of  60c  an 
hour  in  retail  occupations  with  90c  an 
hour  minimum  for  overtime  work  This 
legislation  has  been  in  effect  since  July 
1,  1949  and  affects  many  youths  who 
work  after  school  or  on  Saturdays. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  of 
violation  of  this  law  because  youths  are 
not  aware  of  the  provision  for  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  some  employers  violate 
the  law. 


Nof«  0aeh  of  thoso 
important  advcmtagos , , , 

1.  Smooth,  cosy  "film-feed" 
threading.  Film  advances  or 
reverses.  Cannot  scratch  or 
tear. 

2.  Improved  optical  system, 
including  lens,  coated 
throughout  for  unparalleled 
screen  brilliance. 

3-  Receding  double  aperture 
glasses  hold  filmstrip  se¬ 
curely  for  sharp,  uniform 
focus. 

4.  New,easy-to-changeaper- 
hire  masks  for  single-  or 
double-frame. 

5.  Film  completely  protected 
against  heat  damage. 

6-  New,  foolproof  rewind 
take-up. 


Now  your,  filmstrips  and  2"'  x  2'  color  slides 
will  really  sparkle  on  the  screen  —  with  a 
brilliance,  clarity,  and  sharpness  you 
have  never  before  enjoyed.  The  new, 
easy-to-use  S.V.E.  Instructor  300  makes 
classroom  use  of  these  teaching  tools  far  more 
effective,  easier,  and  faster. 

Complete  with  5*  S.V.E.  ITocoted  Series  0  lens,  300-watt 
lamp,  two-tone  case . $90.00 

frt«...sMNl  twloy  for  new,  complete  catalog  of  S.V.E. 
projectors  and  accessories.  Gives  full  descriptions  and 
applications.  Illustrated. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  609. 

sif  n  of  ptrfKtiM  in 
stW  projwtiM... 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION, 

a  business  corporation 

1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway  •  Qikago  14,  Illinois 

Preducws  of  Vitual  AMs  Since  1919  T 


Commissioner  Hits  Expedients 

By  Which  Boards  Meet  Shortages 


The  expedients  by  which  schools  try 
to  overcome  building  and  teacher 
shortages  lower  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion.  A  minimum  of  140,000  children 
are  being  denied  their  fair  share  of 
educational  opportunities  this  year, 
and  thousands  of  others  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  high  teacher-turnover. 

These  facts  have  been  reported  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  by  Com¬ 
missioner  John  H.  Bosshart  in  his 
study  of  “The  Demand  and  Supply  of 
Teachers.  1949-1950,”  which  was 
recently  completed.  The  study  was 
based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  every 
school  district  in  New  Jersey  last 

!  September. 

The  four  expedients  singled  out  by 
the  Commissioner  are  ( 1 1  scheduling 
classes  for  less  than  a  full  school  day; 
(2)  using  substandard  classrooms;  (3) 
assigning  two  teachers  to  work  in  a 
single  room  with  a  large  group  of 
children;  and  (4)  forming  excessively 
large  classes.  ' 

Above  kindergarten,  182  classes 
were  on  part-time.  This  was  an  increase 
of  22  classes  or  14  per  cent  over  the 
year  before.  Makeshift  classrooms, 
such  as  churches,  community  buildings, 
school  basements,  temporary  school 


buildings,  have  increased  from  408 
last  year  to  512  this  year.  There  are  91 
large  classes  with  two  teachers;  and 
1,^0  classes  with  35  or  more  pupils 
per  teacher. 

The  shortage  of  building  space  pre¬ 
vents  the  employment  of  needed  teach¬ 
ers,  the  Commissioner  finds.  At  the 
same  time  the  teacher  shortage  is 
responsible  for  an  increase  of  152 
teachers  with  substandard  certificates, 
while  the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  is 
responsible  for  failure  to  employ  219 
teachers  for  guidance,  counseling, 
supervision  and  remedial  instruction. 

The  Commissioner’s  report  surveys 
the  varied  problems  of  enrollments, 
teacher  needs,  teacher  employment, 
reasons  for  teacher  resignation,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  pupils,  as  of 
September,  1949,  was  642,942.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  was  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  (1-6).  Both  high 
school  and  kindergarten  enrollments 
declined,  the  latter  as  a  result  of  the 
temporary  drop  in  birth  rates  be¬ 
tween  1943  and  1944. 

Rising  enrollments  have  meant  more 
teachers.  The  official  figure  on  New 
Jersey  teachers  as  of  September  30  was 
26,121.  It  includes  all  teachers  and 


teaching  principals  who  teach  half  time 
or  more.  There  was  a  decrease  of  281 
senior  high  school  teachers;  this  was 
more  than  made  up  by  slight  gains  in 
junior  high  and  kindergarten,  and  a 
jump  of  570  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  customary  breakdown  of  reasons 
teachers  give  for  leaving  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  of  the  sources  of  new  teachers 
indicates  a  few  interesting  trends. 
The  marriage  market  for  teachers  was 
up  last  summer;  121  teachers  resigned 
to  marry,  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
year  before.  Fewer  teachers  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  school  systems  outside 
New  Jersey,  and  fewer  came  to  New 
Jersey  from  other  states.  New  Jersey 
gained  91  teachers  on  the  exchange.  The 
commissioner  comments,  “It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  decreasing  number  of 
teachers  will  migrate  to  New  Jersey 
during  the  next  few  years.” 


Heads  Plainfield  Schools 

Ralph  D.  McLeary  has  been  selected 
as  the  new  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Plainfield.  He  succeeds  Arthur  F. 
Hopper  on  July  1.  Mr.  McLeary  has 
been  superintendent  at  Concord,  Mass., 
since  1945.  Most  of  his  school  career 
has  been  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Colby  College,  and  is  a  candidate  for 
a  doctorate  of  education  at  Harvard. 


I 


.  .  .  DON’T  WAIT  .  .  . 

until  your  textbooks  begin  to  show  signs  of  wear 

NOW  is  the  time  to  cover  them  with 
sturdy,  weatherproof,  wear-resistant 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


for  these  protective  book  jackets  will  receive  the  wear  instead 
of  the  books — and  keep  them  clean  and  sanitary — and  make 
them  last  one  to  three  years  longer! 

HOLDEN  COVERS  are  not  only  life  savers  to  books  but  actually 
trim  the  budget  by  releasing  funds  for  other  much  needed  supplies. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Consolidated  Giving 


“WHAT,  ANOTHER  COLLEC¬ 
TION!” 

This  exclamation  of  consternation 
was  uttered  by  principals,  teachers, 
parents  and  pupils  of  the  Camden 
Public  School  System  whenever  the 
youngsters  were  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  again  to  the  many  welfare 
agencies,  which,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  made  an 
annual  plea  for  funds  among  the  public 
school  children. 

No  one  could  justly  accuse  Camden’s 
school  children  of  being  selfish.  Any 
group  of  youngsters,  many  needing  aid 
themselves,  that  gave  to  five  charitable 
groups  approximately  $7500  in  1945-6, 
$7700  in  1946-7,  $6200  in  1947-8, 
$6000  in  1948-9,  certainly  is  not  lacking 
in  altruism. 

IXDIVmi^AL  DRI\’ES 

Although  every  agency  represented 
a  worthy  cause,  much  valuable  time 
went  from  studies  for  the  collections. 
Teachers  complained:  “We  scarcely 
have  time  to  teach  any  more.”  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  was  the  continuous  clamor 
of  other  charitable  groups  desiring  to 
launch  similar  drives.  If  permitted  to 
do  so,  the  number  of  collections  would 
have  risen  to  seven,  eight,  or  perhaps 
ten.  The  frequent  presence  of  money 
in  the  schools  was  a  temptation  to  petty 
thievery.  Parents  expressed  annoy¬ 
ance  because  they  were  constantly 
dunned  for  funds  by  their  children. 

The  entire  school  system  felt  the  need 
for  improvement.  In  1948  a  committee 
of  principals  was  set  up  with  the  writer 
as  chairman. 

Other  communities  reported  a  variety 
of  solutions.  The  general  practice  was 
to  limit  efforts  to  one  or  two  agencies. 
For  Camden  to  do  that  would  have 
eliminated  organizations  to  which  the 
children  had  been  contributing  for 
several  years. 

After  much  study  and  deliberation  a 
plan  was  created  by  the  committee.  It 
j  was  approved  by  the  benefiting  welfare 
I  agencies,  the  Principals’  Council,  the 
i  Teachers’  Union  and  Teachers’  Asso- 
i  ciation.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  then  submitted 
the  plan  to  the  Board  of  Education 
which  adopted  it  for  operation  for  the 
school  year  1949-50. 

THE  PLAN 

The  plan  is  called  the  Camden  Public 
Schools  Welfare  Chest  and  is  based  on 
a  community  chest  pattern.  It  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  committee  consisting  of 

*Mr.  Tubis  is  principal  of  Central  and 
Bergen  Schools,  Camden,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Camden  Public  Schools  Welfare 
Chest  Administrative  Committee. 


Camden  Schools  Welfare  Chest  Replaces  Fre<|uent  Drives 
And  Develops  City-Wide  Student-Rnn  School  Project 

By  MENDEL  MILTON  TVBIS 

Camden* 


A  Fund  Raising  ^ 

^  May  Basket 

Wpo  How  parent-teachers  ^ 

earned  money  turning  old 
/  vegetable  and  fruit  baskets 
^  into  dolly  bassinets. 

All  this  project  requires  is  plenty  of  old 
fruit  and  vegetable  baskets.  Enlist  aid 
of  your  grocer  and  parents  and  keep 
collecting  all  through  the  year.  Or, 
obtain  when  baskets  are  normally  most 
available. 

Get  some  paint  or  varnish,  an  old  ruf¬ 
fled  curtain  (organdy  or  dotted  Swiss), 
some  old  toweling  or  sheeting. 

Put  on  a  nominally  low  price.  Use  for 
your  bazaar.  Or,  a  local  department 
store  might  help  you  sell  them. 

THIS  INFORMATION  FROM  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS,  GRADE 
SCHOOL — where  this  has  just  been  successfully  tried 
out.  The  bassinets  sold  from  $1.2),  up. 


EASY 


1  Paint  or  varnish  out  and  inside 
fruit  or  vegetable  basket. 


2  Make  ruffle  and  lining  from  old 
ruffled  curtain.  Or,  use  decals. 

3  Make  mattress  and  pillowr  to  fit 
inside.  L'se  old  toweling  or  sheet¬ 
ing.  For  pattern,  pencil  around  out¬ 
side  bottom  of  basket  allowing  ex¬ 
tra  inch  all  around  for  seam  and 
J4-inch  stuffing. 

The  satisfying  chewing  of  refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S  SPEARMINT  GUM  seems  to  help 
you  keep  alert  and  lighthearted  so  that 
your  work  goes  smoother,  easier.  Ever  try  it 
when  marking  papers?  And,  what  a  wholesome 
treat  for  children  without  hurting  appetite. 
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three  principals  and  three  teachers 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Scnools  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Drives  are  held  for  two  weeks 
in  October  and  two  weeks  in  January. 
The  money  collected  is  divided  among 
the  five  organizations.  The  sum  allotted 
to  each  is  based  on  the  approximate 
percentage  which  each  organization 
nad  received  from  the  total  collections 
made  over  the  past  four  years. 

Under  direction  of  the  teachers  and 
principals,  pupils  run  the  entire  drive. 
A  speakers’  bureau  from  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  sends  students  to 
stimulate  action  in  the  various  schools. 
The  records  are  kept  by  high  school 
bookkeeping  students,  who  record  all 
receipts  and  make  up  an  annual  state¬ 
ment  which  includes  allotments  to  the 
•  various  agencies.  City  wide  publicity 
material  is  prepared  and  printed  by 
students.  Each  school  arranges  a  staff 
of  its  own  pupils  to  carry  on  the  drive 
within  their  respective  schools. 

Money  collected  is  deposited  by  each 
school  in  the  bank  under  the  Board  ^of 
Education  “School  Activities  Ac¬ 
count.”  The  bank  deposit  receipts  af'e 
turned  over  to  the  chairman  of  the 
administrative  committee  who  trans¬ 
mits  them  to  the  student  bookkeepers 
for  recording. 

The  administrative  chairman  then 
issues  a  written  authorization  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
send  checks  to  the  organizations  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chest. 

Admission  of  new  agencies  to  the 
chest,  or  the  exclusion  of  old  ones, 
depends  upon  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  subsequent  action  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  present 
beneficiaries  are  March  of  Dimes; 
Camden  County  Tuberculosis  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Camden  County  Community 
Chest;  Betty  Bachrach  Home;  Elks 
Crippled  Children’s  Committee.  Junior 
Red  Cross  collections,  according  to  na¬ 
tional  regulations,  are  carried  on  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  plan. 


Teacher  Vote  Record 


;  i  Is  Better  and  Better 

i,  !  I  Teachers  are  getting  more  and  more 
j  1  proud  of  the  voting  record  they  made 
n  in  the  November  election  as  they  are 

e  I  able  to  tabulate  the  figures.  Recently 
I  the  Review  reported  an  86%  voting 
1  for  the  teachers  in  Middlesex  County, 
j  Hunterdon  turned  in  a  93  per  cent 
w  vote,  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
"  I  preceding  year.  Cape  May  made  the 

j  high  mark  for  other  counties,  to  shoot 

i  at  with  97.8  per  cent  of  its  teachers 
j  ||  voting. 

Ijj  1  Many  individual  schools  were  able 
re  I  to  show  that  every  teacher  went  to 
I  the  polls. 


on  Tops  in  Travel 


'ssoc//ino/^  OF 


WASHINGTON  6.  0.  C. 


Next  time  you  take  a  trip  by 
train,  make  a  mental  note  of 
how  much  more  you  get  tor 
your  ticket  money  than  just 
transportation. 

For  example,  there’s  all  the 
sit -back -and -relax  comfort  of 
wide,  roomy  seats.  And  there’s 
plenty  of  space— room  enough 
to  stretch  out,  to  roam  about. 
In  a  railroad  train,  you’re  never 
“handcuffed”  to  your  seat. 


And  the  new  equipment  which 
has  been  put  in  service— enough 
for  more  than  300  streamlined 
trains— sets  new  highs  for  travel 
pleasure  and  comfort. 


Traveling  by  rail,  you  know 
where  you’re  going  and  that 
youll  get  there  regardless  of 
weather.  Trains  are  seldom  af¬ 
fected  by  fogs  and  storms. 


Then  there  is  the  pleasant  feeling 
of  security.  Just  sit  back  and  take 
it  easy  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
train  is  the  safest  way  to  travel. 


Next  time— take  the  train  and 
youll  see  what  a  lot  more  you 
get  for  your  money  than  just 
transportation. 


Retired  Teochers 
In  Notional  Body 

Daniel  W.  Davis  of  Pitman 
and  Isaac  A.  Serven  of  Pater¬ 
son  are  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retired  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  perfecting 
its  organization  as  the  na¬ 
tional  spokesman  for  retired 
teachers.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Serven  are  both  active  in  the 
New  Jersey  Society  of  Re¬ 
tired  Teachers,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  State  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  NRTA  has  now  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication,  and  is  active  in  the 
fields  of  legislation  and  wel¬ 
fare.  It  is  supporting  higher 
income  tax  exemptions  for 
retired  public  employees  and 
is  opposing  H.  R.  6000  (social 
security  extender)  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form. 


Bergen  Dinner 
To  Legislators 
Is  Big  Affair 


More  than  800  Bergen 
County  teachers  and  their 
friends  attended  a  dinner  to 
Bergen  County  legislators  in 
late  March.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Bergen  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  was  a 
tremendous  demonstration  of 
teacher-strength  and  unity  on 
the  NJEA  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  member  of  the 
Bergen  delegation  in  the  1950 
legislature  was  present  and 
spoke. 

Congressman  Walter  H. 
Judd  of  Minnesota  was  the 
guest  speaker  of  the  evening. 
He  urged  that  schools  im¬ 
prove  their  education  in  the 
kind  of  world  we  live  in,  the 
nature  and  philosophy  of  our 
government,  and  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  attitudes  of  our  pupils 
toward  our  democracy. 

Senator  David  Van  Alstyne, 
Jr.  urged  high  teacher-pay 
and  discussed  the  work  of  the 
State  Aid  Commission  to  be 
appointed  as  a  result  of 
measures  he  sponsored.  The 
assemblvmen  indicated  sup¬ 
port  in  that  delegation  for  tax 
reform. 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  president 
of  the  county  organization, 
presided  at  the  dinner,  and 
introduced  the  many  guests. 
Assisting  her  as  general  chair¬ 
man  for  dinner  were  Amie  M. 
Day,  John  Long,  Joseph  Rod- 
Matilda 


Scholarship  Awarded  to  Shirley  Pontz 


Shirley  Garden  Pontz  of 
Maplewood  is  the  winner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Schoolwom- 
en’s  Club  $200  Scholarship 
Award  for  a  future  teacher. 
The  Scholarship  Committee  of 
the  Club  entertained  the  four 
outstanding  candidates  at 
dinner  at  Kresge’s  in  Newark 
on  April  5.  They  were  Miss 
Pontz,  Dorothy  A.  Wassel  of 
Upper  Montclair,  Rhoda  L. 
Dom  of  Trenton,  and  Myra  B. 
Berkowitz  of  New  Brunswick. 

Miss  Pontz,  who  plans  to 
become  a  teacher  of  business 
education,  is  a  pupil  at  Colum¬ 
bia  High  School  in  South 
Orange-Maplewood,  where 
she  has  been  active  in  drama¬ 
tics  and  school  clubs.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  teacher, 
George  B.  Pontz,  to  whom  she 
gives  credit  for  her  desire  to 
teach.  t)ther  factors  in  her 
career  choice  have  been  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America 
Club  and  participation  in  club 
and  organization  work  in  high 
school. 

She  says:  “Teaching  to  me 
is  one  of  the  greatest  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  world,  as  it  gives 
one  an  opportunity  to  help 
mold  a  child’s  character. 
Some  people  teach  for  money, 
some  for  pleasure,  but  others 
because  it  brings  them  closer 


Graduates  Sing 
At  Long  Branch 

The  Long  Branch  Teachers 
Association  recently  sponsor¬ 
ed  a  program  which  drew 
more  than  1,000  citizens  to 
the  high  school  auditorium. 
The  event  was  a  recital  by 
Laurence  Dilsner,  head  of 
vocal  music  in  the  schools, 
and  the  Graduate  Chorus. 
The  Graduate  Chorus  is  com¬ 
posed  of  50  former  students 
who  are  continuing  the 
choral  training  which  they 
received  in  high  school.  Mr. 
Dilsner  played  on  a  concert 
model  Hammond  organ 
recently  purchased  through 
student  efforts.  Long  Branch 
teachers  served  as  ushers. 
David  Phillips  is  head  of  the 
teacher  organization. 


Shirley  Carden  Pontz 


to  the  human  soul.  I  would 
like  to  teach  to  achieve  the 
inner  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  helping  a  boy  or  girl 
along  the  path  of  life.” 

The  Schoolwomen’s  Schol¬ 
arship  Committee  consists  of 
Sadie  Lipson,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  E.  Locher,  Eleanor 
Noyes,  Helen  B.  Sutton,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wilton,  Mrs.  Helen  Ties- 
sen,  Bertha  Lawrence,  Mrs. 
Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  and 
Edna  M.  Baker. 


riguez,  Paul  Davis, 

Dewes,  Louis  March,  Barbara 
Wolf,  Elinor  Bisland,  Ara 
Boyan,  Ethel  Carroll,  Joseph 
Greco,  Constance  Mourad, 
Jean  Morse  and  Eleanor 
Harvey. 


Ocean  City  Tea 
Builds  Friends 


Passaic  Teachers 
Back  Youth  Forum 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Jersey  City  has  expanded 
its  driver  education  courses 
and  made  the  work  compul¬ 
sory  for  seniors  in  its  four 
high  schools.  The  course  was 
formerly  taught  as  Safety  on 
the  Highway,  a  part  of  the 
safety  course. 


The  Association  for  Super- 
\ision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  is  making  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  for  an  experimental 
all-day  session  in  Atlantic 
City  November  9  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  NJEA  conven¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  would  cut 
across  all  department  and 
special  interest  lines,  and 
would  be  co-sponsored  by  the 
(Zlassroom  Teachers,  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  principals,  and 
other  groups.  Participation  is 
expected  to  be  by  invitation 
only. 


Oceen  City  teachers  are 
still  boasting  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  Christmas  Tea,  held 
by  the  Teachers’  Club  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  individual 
teachers.  The  Club  kept  open 
house  from  2-6. 

Guests  included  the  city 
commissioners,  state  and 
county  officials  who  live  in 
the  shore  resort,  board  of 
education  members,  PTA 
heads,  heads  of  service  clubs 
and  women’s  clubs,  the  Fourth 
Estate,  the  staff  of  the  Li¬ 
brary,  all  local  ministers  and 
all  co-workers  in  the  school 
.system. 

The  tea  table,  an  open  fire, 
a  Christmas  tree,  and  carols 
created  a  friendly  atmosphere 
and  made  a  very  successful 
social  event. 


An  evening  forum  was  held 
recently  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Passaic  Teachers’ 
Association.  The  purpose  of 
the  forum  was  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  lay  persons  interested 
in  the  problems  of  youth,  and 
to  exchange  ideas  pertaining 
to  these  problems  and  their 
solution.  ’There  was  a  very 
fine  response  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  in  attendance  and 
entering  into  the  general 
discussion. 

The  entire  program  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Public  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Peisasic  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  headed  by 
Ruth  L.  Thomas.  William  B. 
Cruise  served  as  Forum  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman. 


Dr.  Philip  Gordon,  of  New¬ 
ark  schools  and  Seton  Hall 
College,  addressed  the  Music 
Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  March  21  in  St.  Louis  on 
“Techniques  for  Rehearsing 
Contemporary  Music.” 


The  National  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers  will 
meet  in  Chicago,  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  November 
24-25,  1950. 


I-lemington  has  adopted  its 
first  permanent  salary  sched¬ 
ule.  It  calls  for  a  minimum 
of  $2,400,  and  maximums  of 
$3,600  and  $3,900  (M.A.). 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


15  Days,  2000  Miles  — 3  Semester  Hours  Credit 

AUGUST  21  to  SEPTEMBER  4,  1950 

COST  $190 -EVERYTHING  INCLUDED 

Comfortable  bn«,  best  hotels  and  restaurants 

Both  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Credit 

for  more  information  write  to 

ADELBERT  K.  BOHS,  Director 
Dept,  of  Geography,  State  Teachers  College 
TRENTON  5,  NEW  JERSEY 


Sum 


ummer 


essions 


1950 

Thr  Pennsylvania  State  Cnllege 

More  than  800  courses  in  75  departments 
available  in  one  to  12  weeks  of  summer  study. 

Instructional  fees  and  living  expenses  moder¬ 
ate.  No  special  fees  charged  to  out-of-State 
students  during  the  summer  sessions. 

Inter-Sbssion — June  13  to  June  30 
Main  Summei  Session — July  5  to  August  11 
Post-Session — August  14  to  September  2 

Fibst  Six  Weeks’  Science  Session 

June  13  to  July  22 

Second  Six  Weeks’  Science  Session — 

July  22  to  September  2 

Planned  recreational  program,  including  sum¬ 
mer  Artists  Series.  ' 

Cool,  mountain  environment,  ideal  for  sum¬ 
mer  study  and  recreation. 

ITHfe  for  eatalogue  of  further  information  to: 

Director  of  Summer  Settioiis 
Room  100-B  Burrowes  Building 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
State  College,  PenntyKronio 


Lieber  Anker  of  Metuchen 
High  School  prepared  the 
April  Teachers  Service  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  English  for  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  Its  theme  is 
“I  Let  Them  Talk  In  Class.” 


Elbert  Hoppenstedt,  eighth 
grade  teacher  in  Harden 
Looker  School,  Hillside,  has 
written  “Secret  of  the  Stygian 
River,”  which  Harcourt,  Brace 
will  publish  early  in  1951.  It 
is  a  mystery  for  adolescents. 


Louise  Kostenbader  of 
Bergen  Street  School,  New¬ 
ark,  wrote  “Happy  Teachers 
Happy  Children”  for  the 
March  issue  of  School  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 


M.  Herbert  Freeman  of 
Paterson  STC  compares 
“What  We  Say”  with  “What 
We  Do  About  Basic  Business 
Education”  in  the  Business 
Education  Forum  for  March. 


Arnold  Hess,  Secretary  of 
the  Newark  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  writes  on  “The  Justifl-^ 
able  Maintenance  Budget”  in 
School  Management  for  April. 


Anne  S.  Hoppock  of  the 
State  Department  tells  about 
"A  School  Program  Designed 
For  Rural  Children”  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  National 
Elementary  Principal,  which 
features  the  Rural  Child. 


“Working  Together  For 
Health”  is  a  report  on  a  work¬ 
shop  in  health  education  held 
last  summer  at  'Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  college,  the 
State  Departments  of  Health 
and  Education,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Tuberculosis  League 
and  the  Affiliated  County 
'Tuberculosis  Associations.  It 
is  an  extremely  attractive 
summary,  especially  interest¬ 
ing  for  its  statement  of  group 
agreements  in  such  fields  as 
nutrition,  behavior  problems, 
parent  education,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Teachers  seeking  overseas 
correspbndents  for  pupils  in 
their  classes  can  obtain  them 
through  the  International 
Friendship  League,  40  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Since  1936  it  has  introduced 
more  than  300,000  children  in 
67  countries  to  pupils  in  the 
United  States. 
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Eclairs 

For  Breakfast 


Poll,  Play?  and  Publicity 
Encourage  Better  First  Meals, 

With  Cafeteria  Open  Before  School 


By  MARION  L.  ME  LUNGER 

Trenton* 


GIRLS:  Would  you  like  to  be  better 
looking? 

BOYS:  Would  you  like  your  muscles  to 
bulge? 

ALL:  Would  you  like  to  have  more  pep. 

be  more  popular,  and  get  better 
marks? 

If  so  the  home  economics  department  is 
your  friend  and  is  going  to  help  you. 
Before  we  ran  do  that,  though,  you  have 
to  help  us.  How?  By  taking  part  in  the 
Junior  One  POPl^LAR  POLL. 

That  is  how  our  first  Breakfast  Poll 
started.  Its  nine  questions  concerned 
breakfast  on  a  given  morning,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1950.  Students  were  asked 
the  reason  for  not  eating  breakfast, 
and  the  number  of  failing  marks  on 
the  last  marking  period.  Every  pupil 
participated,  and  the  results  were  com¬ 
piled  by  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  and  interpreted  by  the  mathe¬ 
matics  department.  Each  mathematics 
student  had  a  mimeographed  sheet  of 
the  Poll  results,  from  which  problems 
of  all  sorts  were  worked,  including 
percentages  and  correlations  on  every 
item  in  the  Poll. 

These  showed  that  the  majority  of 
the  students  in  our  school  did  eat 
breakfast,  but  that  a  reallv  adequate 
breakfast  was  for  a  privileged  few. 
In  seventh  grade  89%  claim  they  had 
breakfast,  and  10%  report  none.  But 
of  the  breakfasters : 

7  out  of  every  10  hail  no  fruit 

1  out  of  every  2  had  no  milk 

3  out  of  every  5  had  no  cereal 

2  out  of  every  5  had  no  bread 

7  out  of  every  10  had  no  egg. 

“What.”  you  ask.  “did  these  pupils 
eat  for  breakfast?”  Pie.  cake.  soup, 
meat,  sandwiches,  vegetables,  eclairs, 
and  coffee  made  up  some  of  the  break¬ 
fast  menus.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  pictures  were  similar.  Eggs  and 

*Miss  Mellincer  te.whes  home  economics 
in  Junior  High  School  Number  One,  Trenton. 
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fruit  were  regarded  with  a  school¬ 
wide  disdain. 

Our  poll  results  did  not  prove  that 
high  marks  and  good  behavior  are 
related  to  an  adequate  breakfast,  as 
poor  grades  and  bad  behavior  to  an 
inadequate  one.  But  we  do  have  some 
evidence  that  a  student  keeps  more 
alert  and  interested,  and  hence  is  more 
apt  to  do  his  best,  particularly  in  the 
morning  hours,  if  he  has  the  right  kind 
of  fuel  in  his  engine. 

The  significance  of  our  POPULAR 
POLL  was  not  in  numbers  and  facts 
alone.  The  next  step  was  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  problem  to  the 
entire  school  during  a  weekly  as¬ 
sembly.  The  Eighth  Grade  Drama 
Club  set  to  work  and  Breakfast  with 
the  Joneses  emerged  from  their  imag¬ 
inative  pens.  Two  w’eeks  later  the 
play  was  given  by  the  same  students 
who  wrote  it. 

It  opened  with  a  hurried  scene  in 
the  Jones’  kitchen  where  the  entire 
family  is  taking  breakfast  “on  the 
run.”  Scene  II  was  in  the  school 
nurse’s  office  on  a  typical  school  morn¬ 
ing.  This  scene  was  written  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  nurse,  who  played 
the  main  role.  Students  with  a  variety 
of  complaints  peculiar  to  the  pre-lunch 
hours  came  to  the  office  for  treatment. 
In  several  cases,  the  difficulty  was 
traced  to  the  lack  of  a  breakfast  or 
to  a  grossly  inadequate  one.  The  play 
concluded  with  real  breakfasts  for  the 
cast  on  the  stage,  with  three  different 
menus,  and  ten  actors  eating  heartily 
while  the  audience  considered  what  it 
would  eat  tomorrow. 

At  the  close  of  our  play,  each  stu¬ 
dent  received  a  folder  describing  the 
why  and  what  of  a  good,  nourishing 
breakfast.  Home  rooms  discussed  the 
pamphlet,  which  emphasized  the  long 
gap  from  supper  to  breakfast,  that 
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meal’s  responsibility  for  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  day’s  food,  and  the  im-  i 
portance  of  fruit  or  fruit  juice,  cereal  ' 
or  egg,  bread  or  toast,  milk  or  cocoa. 
Students  took  the  folder  home  to  talk 
over  with  parents. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  our  teachers 
did  subtle  breakfast  education  in  their 
classrooms  and  homerooms.  Our  school 
paper  printed  an  excellent  article  on 
our  breakfast  program  in  that  coveted 
position  of  prominence — upper  left  of 
page  one.  Then  we  took  another  poll. 

On  this  the  students  were  asked  to 
“Yes”  or  “No”  only  three  items.  This 
was  repeated  for  three  days  of  morning 
homeroom.  The  items; 

1.  I  had  fruit  or  fruit  juice  for 
breakfast. 

2.  I  had  milk  or  cocoa  for  break¬ 
fast. 

3.  I  had  cereal  or  an  egg  for  break-  \ 
fast. 


The  results  of  this  survey  show  an 
improvement  in  every  item  except  the 
second,  for  the  ninth  grade. 


7th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

9th  Grade 

Poll 

Poll 

Poll 

1  2 

1  2 

1 

2 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Item 

No. 

1  31  33 

24  33 

28 

31 

If  Pin 

No. 

2  .35  .56 

51  55 

55 

.54 

Item 

No. 

3  .38  66 

27  56 

.30 

.53 

The  gains  are  modest  indeed.  Per¬ 
haps  we  are  naive  in  being  pleased  with 
them.  Our  pleasure  does  not  blind 
us  to  the  too-large  block  of  students 
who  do  not  or  cannot  get  a  proper 
breakfast.  To  try  and  reach  this  group, 
our  school  cafeteria  is  now  serving  a 
lisrht  breakfast  from  8:20  to  8:40  each 
morning.  Applesauce,  fresh  fruit  in 
season,  cocoa,  milk,  and  crackers  are 
served  at  regular  cafeteria  prices.  We 
hope  to  add  cereal  to  our  bill  of  fare 
in  the  near  future. 

EY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Civil  Liberties  Group 

Tests  Teacher-Oath  Law 


Warns  Vets  To  Enter 
College  This  Year 

The  news  that  “G.I.’S  MUST  INITI¬ 
ATE  PKOGKAMS  BEFORE  JULY  25, 

il951”  is  misleading,  especially  for 
veterans  who  plan  to  go  to  college. 
Practically  all  colleges  now  enroll 
students  only  in  the  fall;  hence  a 

!  veteran  who  waits  until  July  25,  1951 
and  then  plans  to  begin  his  college 
program  wdl  be  unable  to  do  so.  Sep- 
!|  tember,  1951  is,  according  to  the 
;!  present  G.  1.  regulations,  too  late  to 
!  start  any  educational  course.  This 
!  means  that  in  nearly  all  higher  educa- 
I  tion  institutions  registration  must  be 
made  for  the  fall  of  1950,  if  a  veteran 
I  expects  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
t  underwrite  his  education.  Teacher-vet- 
1  erans  may  in  most  instances  begin  their 
studies  fur  higher  degrees  as  late  as 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1951. 

Veterans  who  are  taking  high  school 
subjects  under  the  State  plan  in  special 
classes  fur  veterans  and  in  non-reim-i 
hursed  regular  secondary  classes,  who 
in  most  instances  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  educational  benefits 
under  the  G.  1.  Bill,  should  plan  to  com¬ 
plete  their  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  before  September,  1950.  It 
should  be  noted  that  if  a  college  enrolls 
new  students  in  February  or  for  sum¬ 
mer  courses,  especially  in  1951,  then 
the  foregoing  is  not  applicable. 

Charles  W.  Hamilton 


The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  begun  to  test  a  section  of  a  New 
Jersey  state  law  calling  for  special 
anti-Communist  loyalty  oaths  for 
school  teachers. 

An  appeal  has  been  filed  with  Com¬ 
missioner  John  H.  Bosshart  in  the 
case  of  George  B.  Thorp,  mechanical 
and  aeronautical  engineering  instructor 
who  was  dismissed  from  the  Newark 
College  of  Engineering  on  March  9  for 
failing  to  sign  the  oath. 

The  teacher’s  oath  is  part  of  the 


Building  a  Free  Nation.  Moore-Car- 
penter-Paquin-Painter.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $3.40. 

Activity  Book  to  Accompany  “My 
America”.  M.  M.  Ames.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades.  Webster  Publishing 
Company.  48^. 

L«ng  Ago  in  the  Old  World.  Southworth 
and  Southworth.  Middle  Grades. 
Iroquois  Publishing  Company.  $2.56. 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary 
Physical  Education.  Jones-Morgan- 
Stevens.  Kindergarten  through  Sixth 
Grade.  World  Book  Company. 

My  Spelling.  Yoakam-Daw.  Grades  5-6 
and  7.  Ginn  and  Company.  Each,  88^. 

Working  and  Playing.  Moore-Cooke. 
Primary  Grades.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Tumulty-Mehorter  law,  passed  last  year, 
which  called  for  sweeping  loyalty  oaths 
fur  all  state  officials  and  political 
candidates.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  these  sections  of  the 
law. 

Thorp,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  Reconciliation,  a  non-Com- 
munist  pacifist  organization,  says  he 
could  not  ‘‘in  good  conscience”  sign 
the  oath  as  it  violated  both  his  state 
and  federal  constitutional  rights. 


Economics  for  Our  Times.  New  Second 
Edition.  Augustus  H.  Smith.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.  $2.60. 

Health  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools.  Helen  Leslie  Coops.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company.  $3.50. 

Your  Child’s  Leisure  Time.  Mildred 
Celia  Letton. 

Answering  Children’s  Questions.  C.  W. 
Hunnicutt.  Parent-Teacher  Series. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Living  Poetry.  McNeil-Zimmer.  Globe 
Book  Company.  $2.52. 

The  Play’s  The  Thing.  Joseph  Mersand. 

The  Modern  Chapbooks.  $2.50. 

'The  .American  Drama  Since  19Stf.  Es¬ 
says  on  Playwrights  and  Plays.  Jos¬ 
eph  Mersand.  The  Modern  Chap- 
books.  $2.00. 


NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED 


THwUam-TOeii^Un. 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  COLLEGIATE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  is  an  eniirtly  new  work,  based  on 
the  big  Wehtitf’s  New  iHlernelioHal  Dittionmy, 
Setoud  Ediliom,  the  "Supreme  Auchoriiy,’'  and 
is  charaaerized  bjr  the  same  outstanding  schol¬ 
arship  and  accuracy.  More  than  125,000  entries; 
2,300  terms  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  new  words. 
S5.00  and  up,  depending  on  style  and  binding. 
Thumb  index.  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


See  Canada's  majestic  Rockies,  her  roll¬ 
ing  prairies,  sparkling  lakes  and  en¬ 
chanted  forests.  Roomettes,  wide  berths, 
lazy-chair  comfort— and  meals  you’ll 
write  home  about— on  Canadian  Pacific’s 
modern  trains,  to  and  from  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  and  California.  Come! 


For  rail  fares.  Great  Lakes  trips, 
A  laska  cruises  and  tran§-Pacifi€  air 
servicn,  see  yolir  local  agent  or  any 
f^anadian  Pacific  office. 


COMPLETELY  NEW 

The  Most  Up-to-Date,  Most 
Authoritative  Handy-Size  Dictionary 


70^^  Ttcxt? 


Some  things  loe  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superinten«lent 


Are  Examinations  Useless?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  by  Kathleen 
Mclnerny  Faby  in  Parents'  Magazine 
out  of  200,000  children  who  were  found 
by  school  examinations  to  have  dental 
defects,  only  one  child  in  five  had  his 
teeth  fixed  by  the  time  of  the  next 
dental  examination. 

Does  this  statistic  accurately  duplicate 
the  picture  in  your  own  school  or  class? 
Do  you  accept  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  helping  your  school  nurse  to  remedy 
dental  deficiencies  among  your  children? 
What  methods  do  you  use?  It  is  quite 


BASIC  READERS 


probable  that  the  low  proportion  of  cor¬ 
rections  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
various  school  departments  to  make  a 
common,  concerted  attack  on  the 
problem. 

Video  Affects  Grades — A  survey 
made  in  Chicago  reveals  that  students 
from  homes  with  television  spend  an 
average  of  23V^  hours  a  week  in  front 
of  their  family  sets.  The  report  con¬ 
cludes  that  “Parents  must  regulate  the 
time  their  children  spend  looking  at 
television,  and  educators  must  learn 
how  to  make  it  serve  their  purpose.” 
Stamford  and  Roselle  studies  showed 
that  pupils  average  three  to  four  hours 
per  day  at  the  video,  and  that  pupils 
who  spend  25  hours  or  more  weekly 
watching  programs  have  dropped  an 
average  of  15%  in  grades.  One  high 
school  in  a  cosmopolitan  area  of  New 
Jersey  has  found  that  32%  of  its  pupils 
now  have  television  sets  in  their  homes. 

Have  you  yet  noticed  any  effects,  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable,  upon  children  whose 
families  have  purchased  television  sets? 
Are  you  helping  children  and  parents  to 
adjust  satisfactorily  to  the  problem  which 
it  creates?  Have  you  found  ways  to 
make  home  television  receivers  serve  the 
education  purposes  for  which  you  strive 
with  your  pupils?  As  you  and  other 
teachers  accumulate  data  on  this  problem, 
parents  will  appreciate  being  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  your  findings. 

Pride  Falls — The  question  posed 
was  “Do  the  teachers  of  Virginia  feel 
pride  in  their  profession?”  From  the 
returned  questionnaires  it  was  found 
that  (1)  35%  would  not  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  teaching;  (2) 


Teacher  Loses  Chance 

To  Run  For  Congress 


25%  would  leave  teaching  if  they 
could;  (3)  34%  teach  subjects  or 
grades  they  do  not  want  to  teach;  (4) 
48%  find  their  schedules  unsatis¬ 
factory;  (5)  28%  disagree  with  the 
policies  of  their  schools;  (6)  11%  feel 
that  the  school  administration  does  not 
supj>ort  their  work;  (7)  44%  feel  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  professional 
growth;  (8)  39%  feel  the  community 
is  not  interested  in  what  schools  are 
attempting  to  do;  and  (9)  46%  feel 
that  their  services  as  teachers  are  not 
appreciated  by  the  people  whose 
children  they  teach. 

How  do  the  teacher!,  in  your  building 
feel  about  teaching?  A  study  would  be 
revealing,  and  would  uncover  possible 
issues  which  administration  and  teachers 
could  together  plan  to  resolve.  Unless 
teachers  themselves  like  teaching  and 
consider  it  a  satisfactory  career,  efforts 
to  recruit  the  necessary  thousands  of  new 
teachers  will  be  doomed  to  fail. 

Are  Languages  Dying?  Kansas 
high  schools  have  announced  that  the 
foreign  language  courses  last  year  en¬ 
rolled  10%  fewer  pupils  last  year  than 
during  the  previous  year.  If  the  de¬ 
crease  continues  at  the  same  rate,  the 
department  states,  within  n  decade 
foreign  language  instruction  will  vanish 
entirely  in  Kansas  schools. 

What  has  been  the  trend  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  foreign  language  classes  in 
your  high  school?  What  are  the  causes? 
Should  a  decrease  in  the  number  be 
viewed  with  alarm?  What  actions  can 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  take  to  affect  the 
situation?  What  actions  can  the  foreign 
language  teachers  take? 


Radiant  Heat  For 

Cedar  Grove  School  * 


•  Child  Experience  Stories 

•  Integrated  Textfilms 

•  The  Practical  Rebus 

•  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 

•  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

•  Special  Helps  for  Immature 
Pupils 


Write  lor  Informotion  Todoy 


WIHTC  MAINS,  NIW  YORK 


V _ y 


Joseph  I.  McCullough,  NJEA  mem¬ 
ber  and  history  teacher  at  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  City  High  School,  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  First  Congressional  District 
seat  to  which  Republican  Charles  A. 
Wolverton,  of  Merchantville,  will  seek 
reelection.  Mr.  McCullough,  a  World 
War  II  Air  Force  Captain  of  four 
years  service  as  an  Intelligence  Officer, 
is  still  active  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
as  a  radio  commentator  and  recruiting 
officer  for  the  New  Jersey-Philadelphia 
area,  and  as  vice  president  of  the  Air 
Reserve  Association  of  the  southern 
region  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McCullough 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Gloucester 
City  High  School  since  1934. 

In  the  April  primaries,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cullough  missed  out  by  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin.  He  carried  his  home  county  of 
Camden,  but  could  not  overcome  his 
opponent’s  lead  in  the  rest  of  the 
I  district. 


Cedar  Grove’s  new  elementary  school 
will  have  eight  classrooms,  an  all¬ 
purpose  room,  locker  rooms,  cafeteria- 
kitchen,  principal’s  office,  clerk’s  office, 
nurse’s  room,  and  teachers’  room.  It 
will  be  a  one-story  brick  structure,  with 
steel  trim,  metal  sash,  full  tile  corridors, 
and  acoustical  ceilings.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  first  schools  in  the  state  to  utilize 
radiant  heat. 

It  is  on  a  22-acre  site,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated,  hut  away  from  main  highways. 
There  will  be  loading  and  unloading 
docks  for  school  buses,  and  parking 
space  for  300  cars.  The  all-purpose 
room  is  also  designed  for  community 
use.  The  total  cost  will  be  $311,046, 
and  the  building  meets  requirements 
for  a  junior  high  school  as  Cedar 
Grove’s  needs  change. 

Architects  for  the  new  building  are 
Alvarez  and  Vogel. 
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NJEA  Helps  Win  Sick  Leave  Pay 


of  protection  the  early  days  of  the  school  year 
than  at  any  other  time.  Therefore,  it  is  just 
as  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school  for  her  to  be  able  to  remain 
away  from  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  and  receive  pay  as  at  any  other 
lime  in  the  year.” 

The  Commissioner  denied  Miss 
Marriott’s  claim  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  substitute’s  pay  and  her  own 
salary  after  the  20  days’  sick  leave 
were  exhausted.  He  held  that,  after 
sick  leave  is  exhausted,  the  Board  must 
consider  each  individual  case,  and  a 
blanket  rule  is  only  a  general  statement 
of  policy. 

The  NJEA  is  supporting  Miss  Mar¬ 
riott  in  this  case  and  NJEA  attorney, 
judge  Milton  A.  Feller,  represents  her. 


cumulated  sick  leave,  and  the  10  days 
sick  leave  for  the  1946-47  year. 

The  Commissioner  ruled : 

“A  teacher  who  is  unable,  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  to  report  for  duty  the  first  day  of  school 
is  just  as  much  absent  from  her  post  of  duty 
as  if  she  were  absent  on  any  other  day  of  the 
year.  The  statute  does  not  provide  that  a 
teacher  must  report  for  duty  on  the  first 
school  day  of  September  to  qualify  for  sick 
leave. 

“Under  pain  of  loss  of  certificate,  a  teacher 
must  give  sixty  days  written  notice  of  her 
desire  to  relinquish  her  position.  The  peti¬ 
tioner  had  given  no  such  notice;  on  the 
contrary,  she  informed  the  Board  that, 
l>ecause  of  illness,  she  would  need  to  be 
absent  but  expected  to  return  to  her  duties. 
Not  having  relinquished  her  position,  .  .  . 
she  held  a  position  the  first  day  of  school; 
not  being  able  to  report,  she  was  absent  from 
her  post  of  duty  the  first  day  of  school,  and, 
being  absent  from  her  post  of  duty,  she  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  sick  leave.  .  .  . 

“A  sick  leave  statute  is  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teacher — it  is  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  It  is  well  known  that 
teachers,  many  times  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  sick  leave  law,  remained  at  their  post 
of  duty  too  ill  to  do  effective  work  and  some¬ 
times  even  with  colds  and  other  infectious 
di.seases,  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
lose  their  salary  by  remaining  at  home.  A 
sick  leave  plan  makes  it  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  be  absent  with  less  pecuniary  loss. 

“Because  of  the  long  summer  vacation  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  income  during  the 
summer  months,  a  teacher  is  more  in  need 


The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
upheld  the  claim  of  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship  teacher  to  sick  leave,  in  one  of  the 
first  legal  cases  under  the  sick-leave  law. 
'I'his  case  sets  a  precedent  on  illness 
which  prevents  a  teacher  from  report¬ 
ing  for  duty  at  the  start  of  the  year. 
Hamilton  plans  to  appeal,  however. 

Mabel  Marriott  was  the  teacher. 
After  an  operation  in  July  1946  she 
notified  the  supervising  principal  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  report  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  would  return  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  Board  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  and  refused  10  days  of  ac- 


RISE5  TO  NEW  HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA  has  always  made  art  history. 
As  the  first  high-grade  drawing  crayon 
created  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  it  revolu¬ 
tionized  art  teaching  almost  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Because  it  has  continued  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
school  art,  its  leadership  has  never  been 
challenged.  Today  Crayola  is  available  in 
assortments  ranging  from  8  to  48  colors— 
thereby  broadening  its  utility  and  giving 
it  new  status  as  a  medium  for  advanced 
as  well  as  elementary  art. 


Honor  Dr.  Kent 


COLORS  that 


give  imagination 
a  voice 


Milton  Bradley 

liquid  POSTER 

COIXIRS  are  free 

flowing,  dry  quick-  0 

ly  without  streak- 

ing.  Sold  in  2  oz.  to  gallon  jars,  and 

l>oxed  sets  of  6,  12  and  16  colors  in 

5^  oz.  jars. 

Milton  Bradley  Powder  Poster 
Colors  are  brilliant,  with  a  smooth, 
velvet  finish.  Sold  in  pound  cans. 
VIVI-TONE  for  quality  and  excep- 
tional  brilliance.  COLOR  TONE  for 


The  Essex  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers  Association  recent¬ 
ly  sponsored  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Ronald  W.  Kent,  Director 
of  the  Essex  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  Schools.  It  marked 
Dr.  Kent’s  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Vocational  School  System  of  Essex 
County.  * 

Toastmaster  for  the  occasion  was 
Joseph  J.  Jeffryes,  Principal  of  the 
Bloomfield  School  and  founder  of  the 
association.  A  pair  of  binoculars  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Kent  by  R.  Neal 
Owens,  President  of  the  Association. 


Service 
to  America's 

Children 

«♦♦**•**#« 

L  033-3^33 


EDWARD  E.  BABB  CO.MPANY  OE  l*A 

3:W4  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Complete  Line  of  School  Supplies 


IN.NEY  &  SMITH  CO 

41  East  42ikI  Str«^,  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Interpret  School  News 
The  NEA  will  sponsor  an  Educa¬ 
tion  Writers  Institute  in  Washington 
May  3,  4,  and  5.  Newspaper  and 
radio  reporters  who  cover  school  news 
are  expected  to  attend.  They  will 
exchange  ideas,  discuss  techniques,  and 
obtain  background  information  from 
leading  educators  on  their  special  held. 


I  FORTIETH  YEAR 

I  SummerSessions 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Acain.  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  .  .  .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certification, 
or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you 
will  find  that  the  Temple  Summer  Sessions 
are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart 
from  its  educational  advantages,  the  Uni¬ 
versity — and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
environs — offer  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  You’ll  enioy  spending 
a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

Regular  Saaaiena  June  26  to  August  4 
Pesl-Sessient  August  7  to  September  15 

I  Temple  University 

PHILADELPHIA 

IT'ri/e  for  the  Temple  University  Sommer  Ses¬ 
sions  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  he 
ojfered  during  the  19S0  Summer  Sessions.  Ad¬ 
dress  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and 
Montgomery  Avenue.  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


Teachers: 

Spend  on  enjoyable 
and  profitable  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Kittotin- 
nies.  Short  courses  In 

FIELD  SCIENCE 
CONSERVATION 
*  EDUCATION 
RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 


Graduate  or  Undergraduate  credit. 
Excellent  food  and  accommodations. 
For  information  write  to  : 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


NATURE-STUDY  CAMP 

Four  2-week  periods  in  July  and  August 
at  a  comfortable  camp  (hotel  service)  on 
unspoiled  Elk  Lake  in  the  Adirondocks  for¬ 
est  wilderness.  Trail  walking,  swimming, 
canoeing  and  mountain  climbing,  with 
nature  study  —  led  by  Frank  R.  Schetty, 
Biology  Dept.,  Hackensack  H.  S.  No  lovelier 
wild  scenery  and  more  noteworthy  wild¬ 
life  is  readily  accessible  in  Eastern  North 
America.  For  further  information  address 
FRANK  R.  SCHETTY,  237  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRIDGEPORT 

SPECIAL  SVMBIEK  SESSION  for  TEAOBEM 
JUNE  26 -AUGUST  4 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  In 
Secondary  Education,  Reining,  Visual  Aids, 
Psychology,  Guidance.  Campus  on  hong 
Island  Sound.  Dormitory  facilities. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 
2SS  Path  Avenue,  Bifdgepoit  5,  Cana. 


Givens  Will  Speak  on  June  3 
At  Annual  Classroom  Luncheon 


The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  will  have  its 
annual  Spring  Luncheon  at  the  Eliza- 
beth-Carteret  Hotel,  Elizabeth,  on 
Saturday,  June  3,  at  12:30  P.  M.  Dr. 
Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Pearson  of  Robert 
Morris  School,  Elizabeth,  is  general 
chairman  for  the  luncheon.  She  is 
being  assisted  by  Elizabeth  Birch,  Elma 
R.  Borden,  Alma  Boutot,  Evelyn  Mc- 
Whood  Chester,  Anna  M.  B.  Cleary, 
Alda  Haines,  Dorothy  M.  Paulsen,  Ella 
McGregor,  Elsie  Nebon,  Estrid  E. 
Olson,  Marguerite  T.  Plecker,  Jose¬ 
phine  Quaquarucci,  Lilian  E.  Roarke, 
Mary  B.  Stock,  and  E^na  B.  Swindell. 
Catherine  M.  Coughlin  is  in  charge  of 
decorations  and  flowers;  Mollie  Marks 
and  Margaret  S.  Richards  of  entertain¬ 
ment;  Elinor  Bisland,  hospitality; 
Molly  Levine,  music;  S.  Dorothy 
Stewart,  program ;  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale, 
state  publicity;  Janet  W.  Wylie,  local 
publicity;  Agnes  C.  Jepson,  reception; 
Louise  S.  Vollmer  and  Felicia  Fein- 
swog,  tickets. 

It  b  requested  that  reservations  for 
the  luncheon  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Louise  S, 


Dr.  Willard  E.  Givens 


Vollmer,  34  Rose  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
prior  to  May  27.  Money  should  ac¬ 
company  reservations;  tickets  are 
$2.00  including  gratuity. 


CAREFREE  ON  VACATION 

I  You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
I  Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 
I  Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark- 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace.  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

I  Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teadiers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview'  Place,  Hillside 


*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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Raftery  Writes 
Wolf-Dog  Story 

Gray  Lance.  Gerald  Raftery.  Morrow. 

$2.00. 

Most  teachers  dream  of  writing  a 
book,  often  for  the  younger  generation 
they  feel  they  know.  Gerald  Raftery 
of  Elizabeth  (see  page  322)  is  the 
exceptional  teacher  who  has  done  it. 

Cray  Lance  is  a  book  for  boys  (12- 
14)  and  Mr.  Raftery  is  open  to  con¬ 
gratulations  on  an  excellent  job.  His 
story,  following  the  general  formula  of 
Jack  London’s  White  Fang,  is  of  a 
wolf-turned-dog,  won  by  the  care  and 
kindness  of  the  boy  here.  For  its 
juvenile  readers,  however,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  Mr.  Raftery  has  told  a 
good  story  well,  that  his  dog  and  his 
boy  are  real  characters,  that  his  north- 
land  settings  have  an  authentic  ring, 
and  that  the  incidents  are  well-planned 
and  exciting.  The  vocabulary  is  neither 
too  difficult  nor  babyish. 

Not  just  because  Mr.  Raftery  is  ^ 
New  Jersey  teacher,  but  because  he  has 
written  a  good  readable  boy-book. 
Gray  Lance  should  be  in  every  New 
Jersey  school  library. 

L.B.J. 


World  At  Your  Door 

A  100  page  booklet  that  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  teachers  of  world  affairs — and 
who  isn’t — is  a  bibliography  just  issued 
by  Leonard  S.  Ken  worthy  on  “Free 
and  Inexpensive  Materials  on  World 
Affairs  for  Teachers.”  Materials  are 
grouped  and  classified  under  major 
world  problems,  U.  S.  foreign  policy, 
teaching  methods  and  materials, 
regions  and  individual  countries,  and 
the  UN  and  World  Government.  Copies 
are  available  for  $1  from  Mr.  Ken¬ 
worthy,  Brooklyn  College,  N.  Y. 


Teachers  Revise 

Electricity  Text 

Back  in  1944  two  Jersey  City  teach¬ 
ers,  Morris  Slurzberg  and  William 
Osterheld,  wrote  a  text  on  Electrical 
Essentials  of  Radio.  That  book  has 
now  been  revised  and  appears  in  its 
second  edition  as  Essentials  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  for  Radio  and  Television.  It  is 
published  by  McGraw  Hill  ($4.00). 

It  is  intended  as  a  text  of  electrical 
principles  to  be  associated  with  radio 
and  television,  rather  than  with  power. 
It  is  written  on  a  level  between  the 
elementary  and  engineering  texts,  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  authors  in  Wm. 
L.  Dickinson  High  School.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  readers  with  a 
limited  mathematical  background. 


Tender  Verse  from  a  Teacher^s  World 


Teachera  Are  People:  Virginia  Church. 

Wallace  Hebberd.  82  pp.  $1.00. 

Your  dollar  will  be  well-spent  if  you 
invest  in  Miss  Church’s  little  book  of 
verse.  If  you  teach,  read  it  to  gain 
through  another  teacher’s  vision,  the 
certain  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  are 
engaged  in  worthwhile  work.  Further, 
you  will  find  yourself  a  kinder,  more 
understanding  person  as  you  approach 
those  halls  of  learning  tomorrow. 

Miss  Church  attempts,  very  success¬ 
fully,  to  portray  those  occasions  in  the 
life  of  a  teacher  that  make  her  laugh, 
touch  her  heart,  or  question  the  kind 
of  education  our  schools  provide.  Fre¬ 
quently  she  questions  her  own  capa¬ 
bility  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  classes. 
Every  teacher  who  reads  what  Miss 
Church  writes  will — either  with  a 
chuckle  or  with  concern — recognize 
her  own  school  room.  How  many  notes 
like  this  have  you  who  teach  received: 

“Dere  Teacher  .  .  .  Excuse  Uriel, 

His  mother  ran  away  with  another 
man. 

My  God!  It  is  annoying.” 

How  many  times  have  you  thought 
with  Miss  Church: 

I  cut  my  heart  into  a  thousand  pieces 

That  there  may  be  a  bit  for  each. 

There  is  so  much  mothering  to  be 
done  ...” 

Along  with  its  warm  and  human 
picture  of  the  teacher,  “Teachers  Are 
People”  contains  some  excellent  poetry. 
In  “Keith”  Miss  Church  writes  of  a 
student  who  joined  the  air  corps.  Says 
the  young  agnostic  pilot: 

“I  can’t  believe — 

And  yet  when  high  above  the  pigmy 
world 

Against  the  many-splendored  ceiling 
of  the  sky, 

I’ve  felt  His  Presence.” 


Peaslee  Compiles 
World  Basic  Laws 

Amos  J.  Peaslee,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  three-volume  work,  “Constitu¬ 
tions  of  Nations.”  It  is  the  first  com¬ 
pilation  in  English  of  all  national 
constitutions.  The  constitutions  them¬ 
selves  are  supplemented  by  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  tables  and  summaries.  Mr. 
Peaslee,  whose  home  is  in  Clarkshoro, 
is  the  secretary-general  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bar  Association. 

He  finds  that  about  90%  of  the  83 
nations  of  the  world  have  reduced  their 
basic  law  to  written  document;  40% 
of  the  national  constitutions  are  less 
than  five  years  old.  The  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  oldest  of  all  written  constitu¬ 
tions  now  functioning. 


Then  Miss  Church  adds 
Some  day  this  winged  child  of 
Heaven, 

Caught  in  the  tangle  of  the  stars 
Will  crack  his  disbelief  against  this 
dome  of  sky 

And  meet  the  Master  Poet  eye  to  eye. 

Grace  F.  Lawrence 

Linden 


If  yon  arc  coining  to  New  ^(>lk  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  varaiion  or  f^radnate  work, 
yon  will  enjoy  the  friendly  Rarhi/on— 
(lose  to  theatres,  art  galleries  and  shops. 
Swimming  pool,  stin  decks,  lounges, 
library.  700  rcKtins  each  with  radio.  In¬ 
teresting  social  activities.  Write  for 
IxMtklct  S. 


SPANISH  CONVERSATION 
IN  MEXICO 

T he  Interamerican 
Summer  School 
SALTILLO,  MEXICO 
7th  Season:  July  3-Aug.  11; 
Nov.  13-Doc.  22 

Intensive  training  with  PRIVATE  TUTORS  three 
hours  doily.  Spociol  Languogo,  Cultural^  ond 
Commorckil  ceursos.  M.  A.  Dogrso.  All  Moxi* 
con  Foculty.  Incorporotod  Dopt.  Univortity 
Studiotr  Moxice.  O.  I.  Approvod.  R*osonoblo 
rotos,  t«mp«rat«  climoto.  Lodging  privoto  homos. 

Don  Ee  runter.  Box  4 IS,  Halida,  Colo. 


IIIOPE 

■lueo 

■hitll 


Low  cMt  coopcraciv* 
study  and  adventure 
trip,  by  motor,  bkyck, 
steamer  and  plane. 
I7ik  Year.  BoOKlet  TM8 


43  day  Iriya  in  luropo  from  S195 


‘  SITA,  54S  Sth  Avenue,  NYC 


MAY,  1960 
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Plan  Program  of  Discussions. 
For  NEA  St.  Louis  Convention 


Hy  Dorothea  Peli-ett 
(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “classroom”  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Pellett  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
producers.) 

Dangerous  Stranger.  (10  min.  Sid 
Davis  Productions.) 

It’s  a  smart  child  who  remembers  to 
trust  only  friends  and  avoid  strangers 
who  offer  rides,  candy,  or  gifts,  and 
this  film  shows  how  to  be  smart.  No 
one  wants  to  be  Dumb  Dodo  of  the 
film’s  cartoon  finale.  As  a  friendly 
policeman  talks  to  boys  and  girls  at  a 
playground,  real  scenes  illustrate  his 
story.  The  film  docs  not  build  fear  or 
anxiety  but  instead  emphasizes  confi¬ 
dence  in  knowing  and  practicing  the 
right  way.  Parents  and  community 
leaders  need  to  see  this  film  and  show 
it,  now  that  closing  school  gives  more 
free  time  for  youth. 

Sharing  Work  at  Home.  (10  min. 
Coronet  Films.) 

Before  and  after  scenes  of  the  Taylor 
family  who  organized  to  “share  and 
v.'ork  and  have  more  leisure”  show  the 
fun  of  working  and  playing  together. 
There  are  suggestions  for  elementary 
and  high  school  students  to  consider. 

The  Baby  Sitter.  (18  min.  Young 
America  Films.) 

A  film  for  parents  as  well  as  sitters, 
showing  some  of  the  fine  points  of  a 
fine  job  that’s  very  little  “sitting.” 
Success  is  seen  to  follow  the  Mother’s 
well-arranged  nursery  and  careful  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  evening  out.  Sitter 
Mary’s  understanding  of  children’s 
emotional  needs  as  well  as  care  for 
safety  and  routine,  and  her  awareness 
of  her  responsibility. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

For  Retired  Educators  and  Others 

The  publishers  of  the  world-famous  Book 
of  Knowledge  wish  to  meet  qualified 
persons  willing  to  introduce  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  service  to  schools  in  their 
locality.  The  selling  of  books  is  not 
involved.  Congenial  work  exclusively 
with  schools;  no  extensive  travel;  no 
hotel  expenses.  Write  confidentially 
stating  experience  and  background  to 
Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  National  School  and 
Library  Division,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Plans  are  going  forward  for  the  88th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
July  3-7.  The  program  will  consist  of 
business  sessions  each  morning;  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  on  current  problems 
and  professional  clinics  each  afternoon; 
and  general  sessions  each  evening. 
Leaders  of  discussion  groups  will  meet 
for  a  two-day  training  period  just  prior 
to  the  convention. 

Features  of  the  convention  will  in¬ 
clude  the  president’s  address  by  A.  D. 
Holt;  the  Classroom  Teachers  dinner 
and  pageant;  the  president’s  reception; 
and  a  Friendship  Evening  at  which 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  all 
delegates  to  become  acquainted  with 
tlie  candidates  for  offices  in  the  NEA. 

Three  amendments  to  the  NEA  By¬ 
laws  will  be  acted  upon : 

(1)  To  provide  a  membership  fee  of  $2.00 
per  year  for  retired  members  of  the 
Association; 

(2)  To  provide  that  in  choosing  the  site 
for  NEA  meetings  only  those  cities 
shall  be  considered  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  provisions  without  dis¬ 
crimination  for  the  housing,  feeding, 
seating  at  the  meeting,  and  general 
welfare  of  all  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  ; 

(3)  To  provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  or  continued  in  membership 
in  the  NEA  who  advocates  or  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  advocates  changing  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  any  means  not  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution. 


Ten  national  workshops  on  the  im- 
piovement  of  professional  laboratory 


experiences  in  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  being  planned  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education. 

«  •  • 

The  governors  of  14  states  and 
Hawaii  have  named  delegates  to  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  on  Citizen¬ 
ship  which  will  be  held  in  Washington 
May  22-24  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice. 

•  «  * 

School  in  Centreville  will  be  the  title 
of  the  16mm.  motion  picture  film  on 
successful  teaching  in  a  rural  school 
which  is  being  developed  by  the  NEA 
Department  of  Rural  Eiducation.  Filmed 
under  actual  teaching  conditions  in  a 
multi-teacher  rural  school,  the  movie 
shows  children  studying  some  of  the 
problems  of  everyday  life  which  they 
recognize  as  important  It  shows  chil¬ 
dren,  school  staff,  parents  and  other 
citizens  working  together  in  suitable 
ways  to  provide  children  with  desirable 
learning  experiences.  That  school  can 
and  does  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  living  in  a  rural  community 
is  demonstrated  in  many  ways. 


The  mid-year  membership  report  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
shows  a  total  of  390,119  paid  mem¬ 
bers  as  of  December  31,  1949,  com¬ 
pared  to  368,035  members  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1948.  While  this  comparison 
shows  an  increase  of  22,084,  the  total 
is  37,408  short  of  the  1948-49  year- 
end  total. 


When  ienchern  want  better  pomitions  •  •  • 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  •  •  • 


3-3  3  37  .  y 

if^TACY  TRENT  HOTEl  -  TRENTON,  N. 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
1 8  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Member  National  Aieociation  of  Teaehert’  Ageneiet 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Withvnpeon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  SH. 

Teachers  for  Schools  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

KinpslMV  1  5-1745  K.  F.  Maloney  I  uanagert 

1^**‘**1^' I  5-1746  Pertonal  Discriminating  Service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  j 


Personal  Discriminating  Service 
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^^lational  J 

\  ssociation  of" 

Teachers  i 

\gencies 

1  ^1  Nation-wide  j/ 

Assistance  to 

1  Administrators  g 

^^^and  Teachers 

A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor  MISS  W.  WILLIAMS,  Manner 

ESTABLISHED  1919 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

.VM  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Rpiiistration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times  —  Service  Unexcelled” 
Member  National  Aetociation  of  Teachert’  Ageneiee 

TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elementary — Secondary— Cellere.  We  have  of- 
fleially  listed,  hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  invastlgate 
these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  placing  teachers, 
over  a  eaarter  of  a  eentary  under  present  management,  gives  you  ex¬ 
pert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  The  Penn  Educational  Bureau  70th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
Member  National  Aeeoeiittion  of  Teacher*'  Agencies 

i 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

sn  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  IS  MUrrar  Hitt  1-S44S 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 

COLLEGE.  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

ALL  LEVELS 

PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

ifember  National  Astoelatioii  of  Teaohero’  Ageneiet 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

HI  Union  Sq.,  Nesr  York  8,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

(Broadway  t  16th  St.)  ALgonqnin  4-11.16 

B.  F.  MANNION  — M.  B.  GOSMAN-MANNION,  Mgrs. 

Placing  Teachers  in  New  Jersey  Since  1889 

With  Success 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

M  mf  M  V  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

■K  mg  yg  1  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

1%  1  1^  1  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

Phone  PEnnypacker  5-1223-1224 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  -  ELEMENTARY:  M.  A.  Bryant,  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
COLLEGE  -  UNIVERSITY:  ITilmer  D.  Greulich 

Quality  Poeitione  and  Teachert  lAtted  Throughout  the  Tear 

Dorothy  Harder  Teachers’  Agency 

34!  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YOBK  11,  N.  Y.  .MU  1-1944 

COLLEGES—  UNIVERSITIES 

PUBLIC  — PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  — CAMPS 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS  — INSTITUTIONS* 

Member  National  .Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  of  Boston 

(Not  connected  with  any  other  Rgency) 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Manager 

14  BEACX)N  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placamanta  in  Colleges,  Public  and  Private  Schools 
Jfember  National  Ateoeiation  of  Teachert’  Ageneiee 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

.Member  National  .Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

83  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EatablUhed  1898 

Oilers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Early  registration  desirable. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-31Z8 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

Hermann  R.  Maier,  M.  A.,  Prop.  MUrray  Hill  2-2957 

Elisabeth  King,  B.  A.,  Manager  MUrray-Hill  2-5568 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  4Srd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

A  modarn,  aelective  and  effective  agency  for 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Separate  department:  Music  Teachers  Placement  Service 

Our  95th  Year 

SCHERMERHORH  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  WIscenoln  1-9066 

E.  R.  Multord,  Prop. 

Branch  Office:  1836  Enelld  Avenne,  Cleyeland,  Ohio 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Bonton  Office— 120  BOYLSTON  STREET 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Contact 

Iduise  H.  Esseby  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men’s  Dept.  Women’s  Dept. 

Member  National  Aesociatiun  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

Serving  NEW  JERSEY 

StACt  ttIMT  HOtft  *  TtCNTON,  N.J.  . 

CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President 

MAY,  1950 
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Editorial  Committee 

Edward  Claspey,  Chairman  High  School,  Haddoa  Heights 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuchy 

James  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.)  High  School,  Belleyille 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


ALL  COLISTIES  REPORTING 

About  this  time  of  year  we  look  back  over  eight  issues 
of  the  Review,  and  take  stock.  It  is  our  special  pride 
this  year  that  the  Review  has  had  at  least  one  good 
professional  article  from  every  New  Jersey  county.  That 
has  been  a  goal  we  never  quite  made  before. 

We  feel,  too,  that  the  Review  has  made  great  strides 
in  its  appearance.  This  year  for  the  first  time,  it  has  had 
the  part-time  assistance  of  a  professional  artist  in  illus¬ 
trating  articles  and  planning  o\ir  pages — the  editor,  we 
should  explain,  is  mighty  handy  with  a  red  pencil,  but 
helpless  at  a  drawing  board.  J.  D.  Williams,  our  art 
consultant,  made  the  Review  much  easier  to  look  at. 

As  we  thumb  through  our  1949-50  file  we  find  many 
articles  we  are  proud  to  have  published.  We  think 
every  New  Jersey  teacher  should  have  read  them,  and 
could  have  done  so  with  pleasure.  Especially  we  note: 

In  OITOBER,  I.aura  Jeffrey’s  “You  ^ork  S>  Hard.”  a  .Scotch 
teacher’s  impression  of  American  schools;  in  NOVEMBER, 
Ruth  A.  Rogers’  estimate  of  what  her  sabbatical  year  meant  to 
her  pupils  and  her  school;  DECEMBER.  Phyllis  Hutchinson 
Conway’s  report  on  remedial  reading,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Sanderlin’s 
bright  view  of  the  possibilities  of  elementary  science; 

In  JANU.^RY,  Frank  J.  McMackin  told  the  story  of  Jersey 
City’s  own  junior  college,  and  in  FEBRUARY  Melissa  Fouratte 
pictured  the  reverse  side  of  exchange  teaching,  viewing  a  Scotch 
school  through  American  eyes; 

MARCH  brought  Helen  R.  Johnson’s  vivid  story  of  a  school’s 
trip  to  Trenton  and  Janice  A.  McDonald’s  warm  short-short. 
“Along  Came  Johnny”; 

APRIL  had  Paul  Ensminger’s  story  of  hostelling,  and  the 
current  issue  Imasts  a  variety  of  goodies,  including  the  vivid  tale 
of  Peter,  Charles  Longacre’s  story  of  the  Elizabeth  advertising 
campaign,  and  the  collection  of  articles  on  teaching  about 
New  Jersey. 

We’re  proud,  too,  of  such  new  features  as  Tom  Robin¬ 
son’s  column  which  suggests  practical  uses  for  research 
findings,  and  our  hook  review  section.  Old  friends  are 
the  State  Department  page,  planned  each  month  by  Dr. 
Ablett  Flury,  WHAT  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD 
KNOW,  with  contributions  by  Judge  Feller,  Mr.  Wood, 
and  the  NJEA’s  own  Bob  Bole,  and  FROM  SUSSEX  TO 
CAPE  MAY,  which  welcomes  personal  news  items  about 
you,  and  you,  and  you. 

Yes,  Sir,  as  we  look  back  over  the  year’s  Review  we 
feel  pretty  good.  They  could  be  better,  of  course,  espe¬ 
cially  if  YOIT  sat  down  and  wrote  that  article  you’ve  been 
promising  yourself  you’d  write  some  day.  But  it’s  nice 
to  come  to  the  end  of  another  year  with  a  warm  sense  of 
achievement.  Mayl>e  you’ll  write  that  article,  and  next 
vear  will  be  even  better. 


FOOD  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Elsewhere  in  this  Review,  President  Price  suggests  that 
local  associations,  during  the  coming  months,  should  plan 
for  local  use  and  consideration  of  the  19.50  Report  of  the 
State  Tax  Policy  Commission.  That  Report  offers  a  real 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  teachers  and  other  citizen 
groups  really  interested  in  State  school  aid  and  the  tax 
reform  to  make  it  possible. 

Apparently  the  Commission,  despairing  of  legislative 
agreement  on  any  concrete  proposals,  is  turning  to  the 
techniques  of  group  dynamics  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
public  thinking  about  taxes  in  our  State.  Its  report  reads 
like  a  discussion  outline  prepared  for  our  own  Community 
Discussions  program.  Instead  of  recommendations,  we 
have  here  facts  plus  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  will  almost  automatically  determine  State  tax 
policy. 

The  facts  are  disturbing,  even  to  the  die-hards  who  cry 
“No  New  Taxes”.  It  is  not  easy  to  shake  off  proof  that 
New  Jersey’s  antiquated  tax  system  is  no  longer  attractive 
to  industry,  that  our  State  actually  discourages  its  citizens 
from  buying  and  owning  their  own  homes,  that  it  totally  m 
lacks  a  long-range  fiscal  policy,  that  the  administration  of 
our  most  important  source  of  revenue  is  chaotic. 

Yet  other  groups  are  just  as  reluctant  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  advocate  a  specific  program  of  tax  reform.  “A 
Broader  Tax  Base”  is  almost  as  much  of  a  shibboleth  as 
“No  New  Taxes.”  That  very  reluctance  keeps  people 
from  discussing  taxes  in  the  concrete.  Few  New  Jersey 
citizens,  including  teachers,  have  figured,  in  dollars  and 
sense,  exactly  how  any  one  of  the  four  major  tax  possibili¬ 
ties  would  affect  them.  It’s  time  we  started  doing  just  that. 

Over  the  years  the  NJEA  has  demonstrated  through 
Community  Discussions  that  citizens  can  and  will  hold 
intelligent  discussions  of  problems  which  closely  concern 
them.  In  almost  every  community  there  are  teacher- 
leaders  skilled  in  guiding  such  discussions— able  to  with¬ 
hold  their  own  ideas  and  opinions  in  the  interest  of  group 
thinking  and  group  agreement.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  good  local  teacher  associations  are  planning  their 
19.50-51  programs,  and  making  sure  that  these  are  not 
exclusively  concerned  with  pay  and  teacher  welfare. 

It  would  be  good  if  each  local  association,  right  now, 
would  plan  to  devote  one  of  its  early  fall  meetings  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Tax  Policy  Commission  Report — not 
on  the  basis  of  a  speech  to  be  heard  and  forgot,  but  by 
small  committees  considering  some  of  its  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions,  and  reporting  their  conclusions  to  the  larger  group. 
From  such  a  program  should  come  a  large  number  of 
teachers  sufficiently  informed  to  initiate  citizen  discussions 
again  aimed  at  group  thinking,  rather  than  “selling”  a 
program. 

If  the  Tax  Policy  Commission  is  even  half  right  in 
concluding  that  New  Jersey’s  climate  of  opinion  is  unready 
for  tax  reform,  there  is  an  important  job  to  he  done,  the 
teachers  should  help  do  it,  and  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  an  excellent  tool. 
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American  Universal  Desk  No.  434 

Embodies  the  results  of  years  of  scientific  research. 
Comfortable  cradleform  seat  swivels  45°  either  way, 
has  deep-curved  back  and  self-adjusting  lower  rail. 
Rounded  one-piece  steel  book-box  js  roomy  and 
sanitary.  Both  seat  and  desk  adjusta^e  in  height. 


Here  friendly  co-operation 
conserves  your  time  and  effort! 

DEPEND  ON  DS  FOR  THE  BEST  IN  SCHOOL  FORNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


Let  our  free  catalog  help  you 
with  all  your  school  needs 

School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Daylight  diffusors 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Office  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Papers 
Athletic  Goods 
Art  Materials 
Flags 


Let  our  years  of  experience  and  our 
friendly,  co-operative  staff  take  a 
load  off  your  busy  shoulders!  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  hard-working,  efficient 
teachers  are  doing  just  that — by  cen¬ 
tralizing  their  purchases  of  school 
furniture  and  supplies  here. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  your 
problems,  and  large  stocks  of  top- 
quality  equipment  and  supplies, 
enable  us  to  provide  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  at  all  times. 


Write  today  for  valuable 
FREE  CATALOG! 

You  will  find  our  latest  catalog  a  val¬ 
uable  reference  manual  of  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  school  furni¬ 
ture,  supplies,  and  equipment.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  your  free 
copy  by  return  mail. 


FREE  I  Write  today  for  the 
illustrated  booklet,  "The  Case 
for  the  'Ten-Twenty',”  with 
detailed  reports  by  educators 
now  using  it! 
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l«TH  AT  HAMILTON 
PHILADELPHIA  GO,  PA. 


PROTECT  HIS  EYESIGHT 
WITH  PROPER  LIGHTING  CONDITIONS 


Protect  young  eyes  with  the  right  kind  of  light . . .  correct  color  choice  of  walls,  ceiling, 
trim  and  chalkboards  .  .  .  proper  surface  reflectance  values  .  .  .  desk  arrangement. 

Ask  to  have  a  representative  from  Public  Service  discuss  new  techniques  in  lighting 
with  your  school  board. 


PVBLICMSERVICE 
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